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Conventionalism in Art. 





URSUING this  subject,* 

we repeat the observation 
that the importance of the 
use of conventional treat- 
ment, — in imitative art 
especially,—has been much 
more recognised at some periods of art than 
at others. In regard to all the arts which 
may specially be classed as_ imitative,— 
painting and sculpture in all their branches, 
—conventionalism seems to have been gene- 
rally most attended to in the earlier and 
middle portion of their history. A superficial 
view might incline us to assign this to accidental 
circumstances—to a want of technic perfection 
in the artist ; but that this is not the sole explana- 
tion we may infer from the fact that the same 
sequence is to be traced in the history of arts 
not so directly imitative, or dependent on the 
skill of the delineator. The music of the earlier 
schools, for instance, of Palestrina, of Bach, 
even of Mozart, is for the most part highly con- 
ventional, suggesting not the remotest reference 
to nature in any way. It is only in the modern 
period that we have music written (unconnected 
with words) to illustrate special ideas. So with 
the drama, which is conventional in its early 
history among nearly all nations ; what we now 
call the “domestic,” or realistic drama being a 
late production of modern civilisation. So with 
painting : it was certainly the case that Giotto 
was an inferior draughtsman to Raffaelle and 
Titian, but there is evidence in the manner and 
treatment of his subjects, nevertheless, that, 
though he would, no doubt, have drawn more 
perfectly if he could, yet he was not contem- 
plating realism as the end of his art; and that 
the idea, as distinguished from the execution, 
was usually uppermost in his mind. And a re- 
view of the history of any branch of art will, we 
believe, show (what it is perfectly natural to 
expect), that it is in the decadence of the art, 
when the great ideas which it had to express 
have had their day, or have lost their hold on 
men’s minds, that attention becomes directed 
(as a last resource) to mere bravura of execu- 
tion, and careful realistic imitation of incidents 
quite subsidiary to the subject, such as dresses 
and furniture, becomes a serious object in paint- 
ing, just as the same kind of realism of details 
comes to be regarded as the chief thing in the 
drama ; just as piquancy and novelty of effect, 
and brilliancy of execution in music, take the 
place of the higher and more serious qualities 
which belonged to the art in an earlier period of 
its career. 

Still we must not fora moment be supposed 
to be advocates for that kind of dilettantism in art 
which consists in supposing that the idea is 
everything and the execution nothing. A more 





* See p. 97, ante, 


dangerous mistake can hardly be made either by 
artists or the public. But it is important to 
discriminate between what is essential in imita- 
tion and execution, and what is superfluous or 
absolutely hurtful to the effect of a work of art. 
Now, it is just on this point that. the modern 
school of artists who were at first called (or 
called themselves) pre-Raffaellites fell into 
singular and very odd inconsistencies. They 
saw, and managed to make others see, that there 
was in many of the painters of the earlier 
Italian school an earnestness and depth of feeling 
wanting in the works of the later and more 
highly accomplished technical executants of the 
cinque-cento period. Butthey, or some of them 
at least, could not separate this from the short- 
comings and deficiencies of the early painters, 
which they proceeded to reproduce, in some 
cases in a very absurd manner. Equally 
singular, in an opposite direction, has been their 
way of dealing withlandscapes. Starting on the 
ground that “study of nature” was to be every- 
thing, they directed their efforts to a hard literal 
reproduction of minute detail (which, in fact, 
never could be reproduced in all its minuteness 
on canvass), scorning the previous school of 
landscape-painters as people who were content 
to represent ‘conventional foliage,’ &c. Yetwere 
some of these very scorners themselves admiring 
and painting at the same time conventional 
figures, conventional often in the bad sense of 
being unlike nature and impossible in their 
attitudes and construction. And to crown 
their inconsistency, this very school of realistic 
landscape-painters have chosen for their special 
object of worship—Turner ; the painter who, of 
all others (of all men of genius, at least), played 
the most extraordinary transformations with 
nature, and, in fact, made nature merely a 
suggester for his own peculiar creations in 
effect. Now, just see what a curious confusion 
of principle, or no principle, there is here. And 
all this results from ignoring the relation which 
exists between the materials we use in art- 
language and the object we have in view in 
using them. We may make landscape-painting 
merely an affair of topography and natural 
history, no doubt ; but it was not so that Turner 
used it. He, as well as every imaginative 
painter who ever lived, used it as a form of 
poetry—as the means of creating and imparting 
an original feeling ; his studies were merely the 
collection of materials to this end. What we 
want in landscaps-painting as an art is ideal 
beauty of scene and effect; it is not the sticks 
in the hedge that interest us. In this respect it 
is curious to notice the interest and artistic 
beauty of some of the French contemporary land- 
scape painters (Corot and Duprez in particular), 
whose trees are absolutely unrecognisable as of 
definite growth or species in many cases ; yet are 
their landscapes full of poetry, of suggestiveness. 
On the other hand, if we turn to figure pictures, 
the case is different in one sense. We use the 
human figure, here, as the medium of expression 
and feeling; and it is an object so far more 
mechanical and exact in its physical structure 
than a tree, that it is essential for the attain- 
ment of our purpose that it should be drawn in 
its main points of proportion and construction, 
precisely as the best examples are in nature, or 
the result is merely an expression of grotesque- 
ness or malformation ; and it is equally essential 
that the artist should be able to represent what 
he intends to represent; that he should be a 
sufficiently accomplished draughtsman to fore- 
shorten a limb without danger of his intention 
being misunderstood or standing as a manifest 
failure. In these respects conventionalism can- 
not be allowed in this branch of the art: a fact 
of which some of those who were at first among 
the leaders of the modern school before referred 
to have indicated their conviction, by gradually 
adopting a more realistic style of figures and of 
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startled the frequenters of our exhibition-rooms.* 
But it would be wrong to suppose that there can 
be no convyentionalism in figure-painting, or none 
which can add to the force and interest of 
pictures of this class. We may conventionalise 
here, either by the method of treating the figure 
itself, or by the accessories and surroundings 
with which it is connected. How far this should 
be done will depend both on the method of 
execution employed, and on the subject of the 
work and its degree of relation to real life. The 
more our method of execution is capable of, in 
the way of exact imitation, the more may be 
safely attempted : we may come nearer to nature 
in an oil painting than could be attempted in 
fresco; for the failure of any such attempt by 
the latter process would be certain, from its 
want of chiaroscuro and of delicate gradation of 
colour. On the same principle mosaic would 
seem to demand a yet more conventional treat- 
ment than fresco, to avoid conveying the im- 
pression of an unsuccessful attempt at what the 
nature of the material will not allow of. But 
the subject and object of the work also go far in 
deciding the matter. If it is to be a painting of 
everyday life, especially life on its comic or 
humorous side, realism, to the greatest extent to 
which the material will carry him, must be the 
artist’s aim. But if we are painting what is far 
removed by its association and history from the 
commonplace of everyday life, or what we wish so 
toremove, our work will actually gain in effect and 
in power by being removed more or less from the 
semblance and actuality of life by the use of a 
conventional tone of colour, a conventional flat. 
ness of treatment, or whatever removes it from 
all attempt at realistic imitation, and thereby 
concentrates our thought and attention solely 
on the higher aim and feeling of the artist. To 
exemplify : we recently saw a portrait of a lady 
by a well-known French artist of remarkable 
technical skill, which was an absolute marvel of 
imitation, producing on the eye an illusion which 
even a very near inspection scarcely dissipated, 
There is a value, in its way, in this kind of 
technical skill; but compare this class of work 
with such a portrait as that of Herr Joachim, by 
Mr. Watts, and who can doubt which is the finer 
and more artistic achievement. The latter, in 
one sense, is purely a picture: it could not for a 
moment be considered illusory: the tone and the 
whole effect, the total abeyance in which all 
accessories are kept, are all conventional ; but 
this very removal of the details which would 
contribute to vraisemblance eliminates also all 
the element of vulgarity which attaches to 
mere trickery of imitation, and raises it to 
the height almost of an imaginative work. 
Very charming instances, too, of true conven- 
tionalism in figure-painting have been given in 
some of the small pictures of Mr. Mason (whom 
we regret to have missed from the Academy 
walls), whose subtle low tones of colour, and thin, 
flat execution, contributed to throw an air of 
poetry and idealism over what, in coarser hands, 
would have been mere paintings of rustics. An 
additional interest attaching to this allowable 
conventionalism in painting is that thereby we 
see not merely nature (which we might see for 
ourselves without the artist’s intervention), but 
nature as seen by the artist’s own mind, which 
(in cases, at least, where the said artist has a 
“ mind”) makes a picture a very different thing 
from a mere transcript of external facts. It is 
this putting forth of the artist’s individuality 























* The works of that very remarkable artist, Mr. D. G. 
Rossetti, will present, whenever they shall be publicly 
exhibited, some striking instances of the adoption of this 
kind of false conventionalism (as we believe it to be), this 
ignoring of the true and natural conformation of the 
gure, in the search after new and intense forms of ex- 
pression and idealism. They will furnish also instances 
of the degree in which works evincing real genius, and 
almost an inspiration in colour, may fail to satisfy the 
judgment through mere (it would almost seem osten- 
tatious) neglect of technical truth in —? and con- 
struction, This may be a prosaic part of the artist's 











delineation than that which, fifteen years ago, 





work, but it is not one to be rashly slighted, 
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which gives much of the interest attaching to 
the works of the French landscape-painters, 
before alluded to. It is true that a list of 
really successful fresh transcripts from nature 
may bea delightful possession, but it isalmost an 
open question whether that less-realistic land- 
seape-painting which gives us the artist's own 
feeling and idiosyncrasy be not the source of 
higher pleasure. In figure pictures of a high 
class, there can, we think, be little question in 
the matter : if there be, we shall “question” away 
the title to honours of some of the greatest 
artists the world has ever seen. 

Before quitting the subject of painting, it is 
to be observed also that there is an additional 
interest for the critic, in all works which are 
conventionalised on right principles, in the per- 
ception of the relation of the means to the end, 
of the manner in which the material employed 
by the artist is adapted, in its treatment, to its 
true capabilities. This is more especially appa- 
rent in what may be called the subsidiary 
branches of the art. In water-colour we feel 
more interest in the broadly washed-in foliage 
of Cox and De Wint, than in the minute stippling 
and touching of some popular artists of the pre- 
sent day; not only from the very strong indi- 
viduality of taste and feeling evinced therein, 
but because we feel that in such works the pecu- 
liar capabalities of the material are regarded, and 
we feel an additional interest in seeing how much 
can be done without overstepping these bounds. 
So in the use of crayon, for instance: a crayon 
portrait attempting verisimilitude of colour and 
detail is almost always a vulgarity, coarse and 
unrefined in effect ; a study in monochrome in 
the same material may be a fine and effective 
thing, all the more so because removed by the 
conventional tone of colour from realistic effect, 
and from all attempt at competition with nature. 
In etching, again, the peculiar treatment by 
which the points of line and shadow in a land- 
scape are caught, and the lights left broad and 
untouched (so well exemplified in Whistler’s 
admirable etchings on the Thames, where in 
some cases the water is represented by nothing 
but an untouched blank), has its own interest as 
illustrating the capability of the art. In water- 
colour or pencil, such a treatment would be 
called weak and bald, because those processes 
are capable of more, even in slight sketches ; in 
etching the very restraint under which the 
sketcher labours, the conventional manner in 
which he is forced to represent ordinary in- 
oidents of nature, become in themselves sources 
of interest. 

Some remarks on the relation of our subject 
to sculpture and architecture, and the arts acces- 
sory thereto, we must defer to another number. 








CHESTERFIELD AND ITS BLACK SPOTS. 


THE casual visitor to this town of the twisted 
spire, after satisfying a natural curiosity in 
viewing the steeple phenomenon from various 
points of advantage, will probably take a note 
of the cleanly appearance of the streets and 
roads. This favourable state is due in some 
degree to the elevated position of the town, 
resulting in suitable gradients to the streets, 
thus offering rapid passage to the rainfall, 
leaving the surface in a dry state soon after 
every shower; but most of the good result is 
due to the excellent material employed in the 
formation and surface work, the greater portion 
of which is macadamised in the usual mode. 
Some parts, however, are coated with an artificial 
asphalte of excellent material, equally economical 
and substantial. 

Many of the causeways and paths are con- 
structed of similar asphalte of somewhat finer 
texture, and although much of this work has 
been laid down fifteen and twenty years, it 
presents a firm foothold of thoroughly indurated 
‘and even surface. Altogether, it is very 
‘superior to the usual kind of slippery, uneven 
granite causeway pavements met with in mid- 
land towns, with the advantage of much greater 
economy. 

The system of paths adopted by the local 
surveyor is one that may be studied with profit 
by many towns of larger pretensions than 
Chesterfield. The material is of the cheapest 
description: simply boiled -gas-tar, mixed with 
furnace slag, broken and sifted to different 
“sizes, laid down, and rolled in the usual manner. 

Unhappily for this northern Derbyshire town, 
in the eyes of the sanitary reformer the sense of 
~tidiness vanishes rapidly when he ventures to 
dissect beneath the outer surface, and probes the 


inward parts. Hence it is our duty—unpleasant 
though it be, for much commendable work has 
been done,—to speak in sharp tones of condemna- 
tion upon certain of the sanitary arrangements, 
slovenly propensities, and dirty habits exhibited 
in sundry parts,—less, however, the fault of the 
inhabitants, who seem anxious and willing 
enough for better things, than the neglect of the 
responsible authority. 

The ancient market and borough town of Ches- 
terfield, now without Parliamentary representa- 
tives, is very extensive: the parish comprises 
an area of upwards of 13,000 acres, divided into 
eight townships. The town proper, however, 
with which we have now to deal, is more con- 
stricted, the population approaches 12,000, and 
the area is rather more than 200 acres. 

The present system of sewers, laid down a few 

years ago, appears to be good and uniform, 
whilst the ventilation of sewers is commendable. 
The gases of decomposition are diffused evenly 
throughout the system, without concentration at 
certain points, as is common in most towns 
wherever ventilation exists. The town is for the 
greater part of its periphery bordered by two 
streams, the Hyper and Rother, and into these 
waters the sewage flows from numerous outfalls. 
The larger sewers terminate in a duplicate 
arrangement of tanks, the sewage passing 
through three partitions of filtering media, two 
being charged with broken stones and gravel, 
and the last one with charcoal, after the manner 
suggested in one of the Parliamentary Blue 
Books. The result of this scheme is to keep 
back the grosser and heavier parts of solid 
sewage, and 250 tumbler-loads of such refuse 
have been removed from the series of tanks in 
six months. Nevertheless, the sewage prac- 
tically passes unameliorated, and even unclarified, 
into the Rother, from which river a small town 
some two or three miles below stream has the 
misfortune to draw its water for domestic and 
manufacturing purposes, a proceeding which, we 
are pleased to learn, is about to be discontinued. 
Let us hope that the act will be in time; for, 
with an epidemic in Chesterfield,—not an unlikely 
event,—the consequences must speedily prove 
most serious to the partakers of water charged 
with effete matter of an infected town. At the 
time of our visit no nuisance appeared to arise 
from the face of the waters, for it was flood- 
time; yet we can well understand those deep 
mutterings proceeding from residents near to 
the stream-sides of foul odours and miasmatic 
vapours arising in the warm, moist evenings of 
summer, when the flow of water and its volume 
are reduced to a minimum. 
The responsible authority will do well to be 
thinking of a more effectual method of dealing 
with their sewage, and then speedily act upon it; 
for the present system of passing it through 
a few feet of inert gravel is merely a delu- 
sion. The facilities of the neighbouring lands 
appear suitable, whilst a sewer constructed to 
skirt the two brooks will properly intercept all 
sewage from passing into them.and connect the 
present scattered outfalls into one. 

A perambulation through the old town reveals 
a sanitary state truly deplorable. Leading out 
from the Market-place,—the central part of the 
town,—are a number of courts, lanes, and yards 
entirely upon the declivity of the hill, for the 
most part terminating with their lower ends at 
the breok side. 

We entered Brown’s Yard. An open gutter 
runs upon one side just facing the houses, the 
bottom end is in a filthy condition, and the 
gully at its extremity and the adjacent space 
around contained much ordure and garbage. 
Fortunately the people of the cottage whose 
door is opposite this mess have the good sense 
to clean it away weekly, which is done by the 
barrow-load. Near the bottom of the yard is 
the joint-stock privy for accommodation of the 
residents at this end; its proximity is denoted 
by the usual effluvium, which was strong even 
upon a cold day. By the exercise of a little 
agility and skill we contrived to obtain a 
momentary view of its interior, which showed 
accumulated abominations on seat, walls, floor, 
and approaches; hence the practice of passing 
excretal matter into the open sewer. The 
rooms of those houses we entered are small, 
with low ceilings, a trifle over 6 ft. high, which 
must prove very uncomfortable at all times and 
dangerous during periods of pestilence, now 
looming in the front and not far distant. Half- 
way up the yard are two more privies doing duty 
to six houses: they were foul, loathsome places, 
but not so filthy as the first one, although quite 














unfit to enter, and have been so, the neighbours 





say, for more than two years. The seats are 
broken, and covered with ordure. 

A mother told us her child had fallen’ through 
into the seething mass beneath, “and was like 
to be smothered.” So we should think! 
Towards the centre of the yard, and within a 
few feet of and mostly surrounded by poor 
dwellings, is a nest of privies with ashpits, 
numbering more than a dozen. All we could 
get at were filthy and abominable, and a dis- 
grace in a country boasting of civilisation. The 
brute creation never tolerates such sights as we 
witnessed in this locality. The whole place 
about this nest was reeking with sewage that 
flowed over the sodden ground. The upper 
portion of this lane presents a more favourable 
aspect than the centre and the lower. Never- 
theless, these central privies just referred 
to appear to be the only conveniences for the 
inhabitants at this end. 

Wagon-yard, in Wilden-lane, is another of the 
sights of Chesterfield. Here are twenty tene- 
ments or more in a @ommodious open court, but 
everywhere presenting a disgusting appearance, 
with ashes here, garbage there, and ordure 
everywhere, even to the very doors. The yard 
possesses a cluster of eight privies, of a type 
such as is not often met with. The entrance of 
the passage leading to these places is guarded by 
a cart-load or so of ashes and house refuse, over 
which it is essential to climb to obtain-a view of 
this Augean stable. The whole interior presents 
one mass of excreta, whilst upon the seats and 
floors the mess measured from two to three inches 
thick, so we judged. The vile smells of the 
locality were indescribable,—in summer and 
warm weather they must be simply unbearable ; 
and no one could tell us how long the place had 
been in this state, nor when cleaned, but it 
appears to be the normal condition of the neigh- 
bourhood, and as such is tolerated. : 

By way of comparison and encouragement, 
Nicholson’s-square is a model of cleanliness, 
although cramped for breathing-space. 

Again, Castle-yard is a contrast, filthy, foul, 
and abominable, refuse and garbage here and 
there, the open gutter much in want of the hose 
and jet, and ordure is visible in most directions. 

In Bradshaw’s-yatd are six houses, and two 
privies, one of the latter quite unapproachable 
for human filth. The ashpit is full to the top, 
and the accumulation of ashes and garbage 
stretches yards away from it,—a rough measure. 
ment showed about half a dozen cartloads col- 
lected outside the pit. We tried to discover 
when this specimen was last cleaned, but no one 
could remember! Heaps of household refuse 
are scattered over the surface of the yard. One 
small grate is supposed to receive the fluids and 
house slops; but in practice most of these are 
thrown down in front of the doors. Complaints 
are rife of the abominations; but, whilst some 
people are willing to take a turn at a little 
grooming, others will not; and so things go 
from bad to worse, until'stalking disease makes 
a sweep; and then the authorities may possibly 
step in with a hose and broom. 

Daniel’s-yard contains few houses, but much 
garbage and débris everywhere, whilst the slops 
and sewage flow over the lower end of the dis. 
trict, ‘which is saturated with it. 

Ward’s-yard contains a number of courts, for 
the most part furnished with filthy privies, 
Some of them cannot be approached with de- 
cency. The road leading to the lower parts of 
the yard, where most of the houses'lie, is almost 
impassable for mire and sludge. 

Commercial-yard is anotherexample. Hereis 
a foul, wet, and reeking, undrained, large ashpit, 
with privies emptying intoit. The whole hasan 
area of about 50 square yards. The privies are 
inaccessible from the quantity of ordure lying 
about. A pound expended in draining this disgust. 
ing place would make things much pleasanter for 
both passing pedestrians and residents. Nume- 
rous other places, of much the same character 
as those described, were visited; others, again, 
were models of good arrangements. Some foul 
spots lie very close upon the municipal buildings, 
and we wondered the-council never feel discom- 
forted by the stealthy, steady smells that must 
at times find their way into the midst of its 
deliberations. 

On the outskirts of the old town lies the long, 
straggling village of Brampton,—a somewhat 
extensive place; its population, including Cal- 
thorpe and other hamlets, is about 5,000 inha- 
bitants. Here the roads are of a very different 


character to those in Chesterfield, distinguished 
from the very boundary line by mud and mire ! 
Time did not permit much research hereabouts, 
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and we did not see more than a very small por- | gi 


tion of the village: however, sufficient for the 
day, for we saw. enough. 

In Clarance-place the house-cellars were cess- 
pits; and, of course, abominable: such spots 
are the very foci of disease. In the Old Road the 
house-cellars contained. twelve inches of waiter, 


and the people complained of the smell proceed-. 


ing from them. 

Just about the boundary line between Chester- 
field and Brampton, but rather, we believe, in 
the former, is West-row. Here the privies are 
foul and stinking (those attached to the houses 
in Brampton were very favourable examples of 
this kind of convenience), whilst the sewage 
flows to the rear of the premises, and lies in an 
elongated stagnant pool, bordered by the house- 
walls, soaking the foundation,—the whole a green 
seething mass, awaiting in anticipation of a 
harvest of epidemic ; afterwards it, may possibly 
be. removed. 

It would be well for the old and justly 
respected magistrate interested in property 
round about to remember that there is,as much 
honour and renown obtainable in preventing 
offences against health and decency, in, pro- 
viding homes comfortable for the occupants, 
where the manly vigour of the thews and 
muscles of the country can be maintained in their 
prime, rather than be allowed the chance, nay, 
certainty, of imbibing subtle complaints that 
break up the frame, ending in the workhouse 
and hospital, as in convicting of petty offences 
against the common law. 

Chesterfield possesses natural advantages that 
ought not in the interest of the community 
to be any longer discarded by the local 
authority. With an excellent water supply, 
good sewers, plenty of ventilation, and gene- 
rally ample space, with roads and causeways 
of the best, and, not least, every power in their 
capital. bye-laws, it is a sad blot upon her 
escutcheon that. such places as those we have 
described should be tolerated for an instant. 
Why not place the regulation of all such matters 
in the hands of the surveyor,—the proper person, 
and not continue a divided authority ? The chief 
constable may be an able man in his way, 
but he has not the special training of a town 
surveyor. 

With a threatened epidemic at her doors, let 
Chesterfield wake up ; and with broom and hose 
in hand thoroughly cleanse her inmost parts. If 
members of the Local Board are owners of pro- 
perty of the kind we have endeavoured to depict, 
let them set an example such as will be followed 
by the whole town, and thus become what they 
should be, teachers and leaders of the people. 

Let not the public any longer await the coming 
of the sanitary inspector, nor the sanitary in- 
Spector await the coming of the public, but let 
each seek out the other; for in this waiting, we 
suspect, lies part of the secret of the present 
disgraceful aspect. If this be done, our warning 
will not have been in vain; and our next visit to 
Chesterfield may be pleasanter and our duty 
more agreeable. 








THE TEMPLE OF DIANA OF THE 
EPHESIANS.* 


LET us now turn back to the dimensions 
of Pliny’s plan, 220 : 425. This length is within 
such a difference of double the breadth as to 
present on first view a probability that it falls 
short of exactness in consequence of represent- 
ing the side of a double square that has been 
extended by a margin not proportionately to un- 
equal sides, but equally all round. The single 
dimension that can be in question is easily calcu- 
lated (425—2=220—xx2). The deduction of 
15 ft. from both length and breadth would give 
us a plan of a double square 205 : 410, with a 
margin of 75 ft. all round. The first question 
that has now a claim to be considered is, does 
this double square mark the centre lines of a 
colonnade having a double number of columnia- 
tions on flank,—that is, with one less column 
than twice the number on the front, as cols. 
8 : 15, giving intercolumns 7 : 14. 

On this assumption, the deduced margin 7°5 
would stand as the measurement from centre of 
column to edge of top step, including that is 
Semi-base,—or semi-plinth if such existed, and 
any margin between plinth and edge of step; 
this may have been scarcely any, as at Priene, or 
considerable, as at. Teos,—viz., 1:280. 

The semi-plinth of the temple at Miletus, as 





iven by Texier, is 4°45, to compare with 
(75+2=) 3°75, say 8 in. or 9 in. less. This 
difference would be easily disposed of if the 
Ephesian columns were without, plinths, and 
their bases also somewhat smaller, 

Pursuing the hypothesis, we have 205 ft. 
divisible among the columniations of the. front: 

1. As Octastyle, 205+ 7 =29°3 for columniation. 
2. Decastyle » +9=22°8 of 
3. Dodecastyle ,, +11=18°7 o- 

It. thus appears that a decastyle front would 
imply epistylia of 22°80, which we.can hardly 
regard as more possible than the 29°20 of the 
octastyle; and it is only by adopting the bold, 
not to say wild, assumption that the temple had 
twelve columns.on the. front and twenty-three 
on flank that we obtain a dimension that is more 
moderately near, but still in excess of the limits 
that seem to be laid down by the exemplar 
temples of Athens and Miletus, 

A dodecastyle temple, with 23 colamns on 
flank, and a double colonnade all round, gives 
124 columns, as against the 127 of Pliny ; a triple 
row of columns on one front only would. add 
8 more, making 132; the same at the other end 
would raise the number to 140. 

No regular arrangement of external columns 
will account. for the odd number of Pliny’s 
total; a central odd one is easily accommodated 
in the naog, and this consideration is sufficient 
to authorise,—to oblige us,—to include the sum 
of the interior columns in the 127. The enormous 
span of the naos, take what theory of restoration 
we please, would require a number of columns 
too great. to come into the total as quoted ; so 
that in this case, at any rate, there is no oppor- 
tunity to apply, or no temptation to strain, 
Pliny’s words, if to strain it be, as intended, to 
comprise all the columns in the temple. Buta 
dodecastyle temple is so exceptional that it 
seems,—let it be plainly said,—it is impossible 
that it should have escaped record, among the 
numerous notices, had the Ephesian temple been 
really an example; the peculiarity must have 
been specified as its most wonderful charac- 
teristic. In this manner we are turned back on 
all hands from regarding our reduced oblong as 
that of the line of column centres, and must 
seek for some other interior proportion. The 
utmost probability up to this point is, therefore, 
that the equal margin of 75 represents the 
breadth of a certain number of steps ascending 
to an intermediate platform, which had the pro- 
portion 1:2. Five steps of 1°5 each in tread 
would make up the dimension; the platform 
itself would make a sixth step, leaving four 
more to be accounted for in the proper steps of 
the temple ; thatis, three steps and the stylobate, 
which is consistent enough. 

If we pause to consider for a moment what an 
enormous mass of materials is implied in founda- 
tions upon marshy ground of a platform of the 
dimensions given by Pliny, we may excuse the 
exaggerated phrases of Philo, and understand 
the reasonableness with which Herodotus took 
the work as at least a term of comparison with 
Egyptian magnitudes. Even in the case of the 
temple of Apollo Smintheus,—the archives of 
the Dilettanti Society must be again referred 
to,—where there was no lack of firmness in the 
foundation, the substructions are of extra- 
ordinary mass and solidity. The cubic contents 
of a basement of ten steps in ascent is of course 
an enormous addition of load. 

The hypothesis, therefore, as it now presents 
itself, and demands to be worked out to its con- 
viction or justification is this, that the Plinian 
oblong of 220 ; 425, reduced by equal margins 
of five treads of steps (1°5 each) on all sides to 
a platform of a double square (1 ; 2) 205 : 410ft., 
supported the temple proper, which was again 
set upon a podium of four steps, including 
stylobate. 

Deduct, then, the joint breadth of eight 
treads (=-12 ft.) on either side, = 24 ft., from the 
full Plinian breadth, and we have the remainder, 
196 ft., divisible between breadth of top step of 
temple and joint breadths of the free platform 
on either side. 

For the breadth of the step, we are in pos- 
session of certain probable limits ; we are bound 


in the first instance to the Vitruvian averment 
that the front was octastyle; confirmed also by 
some medals, though the architectural testimony 
of medals is little to be relied on. 
height of the column, 60 ft., limits the diameter 


The Plinian 


of the column to between 6 ft. and 7 ft., and so 
furnishes at least a minimum for the diameter 
of a plinth. We should then have further to 
consider that it is unsafe to assume a length 





* See p, 103, ante, 


of architraye stone, that is. a columniation, 





at all in excess of, or even equal to, that 
at Miletus, 17400, in a temple where the 
architect seems indeed from the greater 
height . of his column to haye aimed at sur- 
passing—at trumping—the Ephesién maryel, 
But I am, in fact, enabled to avail myself here 
of one direct measurement, and of one only, 
that has been received from Mr. Wood, a colum- 
niation of,17 ft. 04 in. fully verified by measure- 
ment of single and average of nine continuons, 
columniations. 

To employ this dimension in conjunction with 
the ancient, we must reduce it to terms of the 
same foot that Pliny quotes, and that no doubt. 
was, the Greek foot. Taking Mr. Penrose’s, 
equivalent 1°0134, we obtain 17'270 as equal to 
17 ft. 0} in, English. We have now,— 


Columniations, of octastyle, portico, 17°270 











Nuit Ua ssntenshagdidn sessettta sar einds dhubidteseshetaiaal 120°890 
Breadth of two semi-plinths of Miletus order 9110 
Breadth of top step .......ceeeerrer 130000 
Joint breadth of treads of steps on either side 
5 calle ati i as a Mit 9°00 
Breadth of lowest step. ........+00000 139°000 
Joint breadth of platform steps (1'5 x10) ... 15000, 
Remainder for free platform = 33 ft. on either 
GON ce accdgekacencagaedsinecsocincecnfivecsscassiatwcedees 66°000 
Full Plinian breadth ........:,.000000 2207000 





For a hypothetical], length of the temple, the 
first. claims, are in favour of either sixteen,.or 
fifteen columns; that is, of a double number 
either. of. columns in the. first case, or else. of 
columniations in the second, as compared with 
the front. 

On the. assumption of sixteen columns, we 
have fifteen columniations :— 





17°270 x 15= 259°05 
(Miletus) semi-plinth x 2= 911 
Length of temple on top step... 268°16 
PRRs Aisidcissincadaxatidctuaieliatcdeese 9°00 
Length oftemple onlowest step § 277°16 
Fistiorm steppes .......0ssccccsoreees 15°00 
292°16 

Remainder for platform, 66°42 ft, 
at either end (66°42 x 2) 132°84 
425°00 





By this scheme of distribution, the oblong.of 
centre lines of. columns is proportioned, as 
7:15. The numbers of columns on front and 
flank being (8:16),1:2, and the proportion 
of length to breadth on lowest. step,—breadth, 
139 : 277,160 length,—comes out so nearly 1; 2 
(139 -+- 2 == 278. Cf. 277°160), as to be virtually 
exact, and scarcely to need the correction for 
which there is full opportunity in estimate of 
plinth and steps. Thus, if the steps are taken 
as 8:16, or 1:36 for each tread of temple steps, 
instead of 1:50, the result is absolutely precise, 
This change would give an enhanced dimension, 
of 0°84 to platform remainder, both on length 
and breadth, making the exact proportion 
of 1: 2,— 


132°84 66°00 
“84 "84 
133°68 6:34.33 OB &: 1 


or probably it may be better to make the 
alteration in the plinth as 8:27. 

The preciseness of these results, bewildering. 
even to the propounder, may well seem suspicious, 
to others. Too often, in such cases, we find that, 
the seeming verification is merely fictitioug;— 
result of every troublesome difference brought 
out by a backward calculation, being thrown into 
a dimension of which the arbitrariness. escapes, 

perhaps, even the calculator’s attention. But 
here quoted dimensions and stringent proportion 

allow no play except in a trifling difference of a, 
semi-plinth, 

With this, result we may, perhaps, be so, far 

satisfied: we haye now to consider how to dig- 

pose the large number of 127 columns assigned _ 
by Pliny to the building. A dipteral scheme, ag. 
authorised by Vitruvius,—double row all round,—. 

provides only for 80. If we treble the row at, 
either end, as in the Olympieum, and at the. 
pronaos place 2 in antis, we raise the number,to 

90, and leave 37 for the interior. Here we are 

left to conjecture, unless so far as controlled and. 
to that extent guided by certain limiting neceg- 

sities, that do not help us very far. Thus,.as 

the naos walls would range with the third 

columns of fronts, the interior width could, 
scarcely equal the sum of the three intermediate. 
columniations,—17 x 3=51,—say, at the very, 
utmost, 50 ft. Following our only applicable 

precedent, the Parthenon, we will assume that. 





the naos had a transverse row of columns at the. 
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extreme end, and two lateral rows, and of much 
smaller diameters than the exterior columns. 
It is in the transverse row that we have an 
obvious opportunity of disposing Pliny’s odd 
column as central in a row of three, of five, or of 
seven. Arow of five, as in the Parthenon, comes 
out as the most probable: three are manifestly 
insufficient, and seven would be unendurably 
crowded. The given width is then divisible 
between four columniations, one diameter of 
column, and an ambulatory on either side, 
that would require to be wider than an inter- 
column: were it assumed to be of the same 
width, the divisor would be six columniations, 
less one diameter. Let the dimension for this 
diameter be considered as thrown into the ambu- 
latories; then 50 + 6 = 8°33 for columniation, 
which is consistent enough. That of the Par- 
thenon naos is 8°67 or 7°50. But to allow due 
width for ambulatories, take columniations at 
one-seventh, which leaves eleven for semidiameter 
and interval to walis. We have then thirty-two 
columns left to be disposed in opposite rows of 
sixteen, in a position that may be thought suit- 
able for the enrichment of celatura, along with 
the five at the end. As Pliny only mentions 
thirty-six so ornamented, we should have to 
assume that the central one was otherwise 
treated, or play tricks with the text ourselves, 
and read, “et wna a Scopa,’—and a thirty- 
seventh by Scopas. At Bassx, however, a 
column in this position had certainly a peculiar 
treatment. Reckoning intervals to walls, the 
colonnades would extend to eighteen columnia- 
tions, which are somewhat less (18 x 7 ft. = 126) 
than the eight external columniations with which 
they range (17 x 8 = 136 ft.) ;—to say nothing, 
however, of the improbability of but a single 
apartment, the proportion of naos so brought 
out,—2 ; 5,—is an unusually long proportion, 
and the central avenue still more so; but it is 
enough, and only intended to show that the 
thirty-seven columns might, one way or another, 
easily find place. 

There is another position assignable for the 
thirty-two columns celate, that in itself is a far 
more plausible alternative, and would leave free 
the distribution of the interior into more apart- 
ments than one. The inner row of columns 
immediately surrounding the cella will be found 
to number thirty-two exactly,—-viz., six at either 
end and ten intermediate at the sides, — 
16 x 2 = 32. I should conjecture that this range 
was elevated on at least one step, as in the 
Temple of Jupiter Olympius, where the inner 
range had a continuous plinth forming a step,— 
bases varied, of greater relative projection,—and 
diameter reduced. Whether in this temple the 
inner step was retained along the second or the 
third line in front is not stated, and does not 
appear, but I rather suspect, in variance with my 
conjecture here, along the second. 

The height of the column is given by Pliny as 
60 ft. Vitruvius says that the original Ionic 
columns of the Temple of Diana were eight 
diameters high,—a proportion which was changed 
afterwards,—whether in reconstruction of that 
temple or elsewhere does not appear,—to nine 
diameters. 

There is some uncertainty of course whether 
the 60 ft. is an exact dimension or nearest round 
number, and also whether it includes plinth. 
Our only means at present of verifying this 
height is by comparing it for symmetry with 
spacing of the columns. It appears to coincide 
with the extent on plan of three columniations 
and a diameter; that is to say, with the space 
that includes the lower diameters of four 
columns and the three inter-columns, 17:270 x 3 
=51'810+8190. This estimate gives 8190 as 
remainder to answer either lower diameter of 
column, breadth of plinth, or perhaps breadth 
of abacus or spread of volutes. By previous 
calculations it will be recollected the plinth 
came out as 8270. Sixty Greek feet divided by 
nine gives a diameter 6°670, equal to 6 ft. 9 in. 
English, for diameter of column, and leaving 
1 ft. 6} in. for difference of plinth or projection on 
either side of about 9} in. 

We shall do well to compare these results as to 
the Ephesian temple with the proportionate dis- 
tribution of the temple nearest to it in scale of 
which we are in possession of any considerable 
particulars. 

The decastyle temple of Jupiter Olympius at 
Athens had twenty columns on flank, giving an 
oblong of centre lines of columns proportioned as 
9: 19 ; the dimensions on the top step are 171-16 
: 85420, which do not compare in any definite 
proportion of low numbers; the additional 


margin equal on all sides that would be required 





to bring this oblong to a double square (354'20 
—#=171:16—2x2) (1: 2) is 5°94, which would 
easily be appropriated in treads of steps; 
the corresponding dimensions come out in the 
Ephesian calculation as 4°50; the two treads of 
the Parthenon measure 4°974, or 1 ft. less. The 
dimensions of the plan on the lowest step would 
then be 183-04 : 366°08. 

The plan of the peribolus, thickness of wall 
included, is given as 463°49 : 680°875, which 
manifestly points to a proportion of 2: 3. The 
equation (680°875—« x 2=463'49—« x 3) brings 
out 28°62 as the required reduction of each 
dimension, or 14°31 on either side. Deduct wall 
thickness, as given, 4°85, and we have an inner 
margin of 9°46, nearly 10 ft., between the inner 
face of the wall and the lines of the oblong, pro- 
portioned as 2 : 3. The absolute dimensions of 
this come out as 652'255 : 434°870. 

That this inner line was in some way marked 
architecturally I do not doubt ; but how marked 
I do not, in the absence fof any remains, care 
to conjecture. If we deduct the length and 
breadth of the plan of the temple extended to the 
lowest step from this reduced dimension of the 
peribolus, we obtain 143-087 : 125-91 for breadth 
of platform on front and flank of temple. .If we 
make the same calculated deductions (5°94 x 
14°31 on either side) from Revett’s measure- 
ments of the platform (16430 : 14616), we 
obtain 144°04 : 125°90 proportioned within a 
remote fraction as 7 : 8. 

All these proportional regulations, it will be 
seen, correspond with others that have been 
conjecturally deduced,—but under stringent 
rule,—at Ephesus. 

The position, therefore, that has been assumed 
for the Ephesian temple upon its vast and solid 
platform has much analogy to that of the 
Athenian within its peribolus ; in either case the 
definitely-proportioned plan of the proper temple 
is placed symmetrically within an outer quad- 
rangle, also definitely proportioned, and of which 
the equal end margins have definite proportion 
of low numbers to the equal side margins. 

The double-square plan of the Athenian temple 
as lying centrally within a peribolus proportioned 
as 2: 3, has lateral breadth of platform propor- 
tioned to front as 7 : 8. 

The Ephesian plan, also a double}square, lies 
symmetrically within a still larger double square, 
and its lateral and end margins of the platform 
are proportioned as 1 : 2. 

To this broad and solid sub-basement I now 
recognise a direct allusion in the hymn of 
Callimachus where ascribing the original dedica- 
tion of Ephesian Diana to the Amazons, he says 
that “at a later time a broad basement was 
builded about the image :’”— 


Keivo dé rou perimecra epi Bpérac évpd 
SépeOdov 
AwpnOn.— Callin. in Dian., 248. 


On reviewing the results of our consecutive 
analysis with full consciousness of loyalty to data 
and accepted premisses and processes, it is not 
easy to suppress the apprehension that they are 
even too complete and too plausibly coherent for 
it to be likely that they can be quite correct. 
Here they stand, however, in good time, and 
challenge examination with fullest confidence of 
approval of at least good faith. Having ad- 
vanced so far, it is vexatious not to be able to 
proceed to study the symmetries of the elevation 
as completed by entablature and pediment: we 
might do so on admitted responsibility to the 
theory of Greek architecture alone ;—alone, for 
beyond the recorded height and measured spacing 
of the columns, we have not another dimension 
to assist us. But the best evidence of all may 
be now forthcoming any day from the ruins 
themselves, and theory has already committed 
itself with sufficient temerity to have to await 
such demonstration of where it has gone wrong 
and how, with quite as much of anxiety as of 
archeological curiosity and scientific interest. 

W. Warkiss Lioyp. 








THE FORTHCOMING BILL FOR 
REGULATING MINES. 


THERE is reason to believe that the Act 
for the regulation of coal- mines will be 
one of the first administrative measures of 
the present session. Considering the great 
importance of the subject, not cnly on account 
of what legislation may effect, but even more 
on the ground of the anxious attention directed 
to the proposed provisions by a large body 
of industrial persons ; and the sentiments that 





were pretty freely expressed, when the Bill 
was abandoned, with reference to the postpone. 
ment of practical administrative measures to the 
discussion of vast organic revolutions, we think 
that we shall be doing good service to our readers 
in bringing under their notice the chief provisions 
of the proposed measure, in so far as we may be 
justified in anticipating them from the state in 
which the Bill of last year stood over as amended 
in Committee. 

The preamble simply states that it is expedient 
to consolidate and amend the law relating to the 
regulation and inspection of coal-mines. Thisis 
an under-statement of the case, as it is not so 
much the regulation and inspection as the 
practical working which it is sought to amend ; 
but the chief use of a preamble seems to be to 
commence by saying as little as possible. 

The new Act, to be cited as the “‘ Coal Mines 
Regulation Act,” will come into operation on 
January Ist, 1873. The terms used are inter- 
preted with comprehensive strictness, the term 
mine including every shaft in the course of being 
sunk, and every level and inclined plane in the 
course of being driven, for commencing or open- 
ing any mine, or for searching for or proving 
minerals; as well as all works below and 
above ground (we spare our readers the legal 
phraseology) adjacent toa mine. Owner, agent, 
Secretary of State, and summary jurisdiction 
Acts are severally defined. The Act is to apply 
to mines of coal, and of iron stone of the coal 
measures worked in connexion with coal, or with 
any disused or exhausted mine. The addition 
moved to clause 3, to the effect that it should 
not include clay-pits, seems to point out that it 
is not stated with sufficient distinctness that coal- 
mines alone come within the purview of the 
measure. 

The first series or group of enactments in the 
Bill are those which refer to the employment 
of women, young persons, or children, in mines. 
From the commencement of the operation of the 
Act, female labour underground is entirely pro- 
hibited. No child under ten years of age is to be 
employed underground. Boys between ten and 
thirteen years old may be employed for not more 
than three days in one week, no day to exceed 
twelve hours. From thirteen to sixteen years of 
age the maximum time that may be spent under. 
ground is fifty-six hours in any one week. 
Mr. Elliot wishes to fix twelve, instead of 
thirteen years as the age at which this second 
rate of time should commence, and to extend 
the hours of employment to 120 per fortnight. 
Mr. A. Brown, on the other hand, wishes to 
reduce the hours of labour to fifty-eight per 
week. The time is to be calculated from the 
moment of leaving the bank-head to returning 
to thesame. Twelve hours are to elapse between 
each period of employment; and intervals of 
one hour in five, or one hour and a half in ten, 
are to be allowed for meals. 

Every boy between the ages of ten and 
thirteen is to attend school for ten hours per 
week, exclusive of Sunday attendance, or of 
attendance before eight in the morning or after 
six in the evening, unless prevented by sickness, 
by customary holidays, or by the fact of there 
being no school within a mile from his home. 
The owner or agent of the mine, the parent of 
the boy, and the immediate employer of the boy 
are each made responsible for his attendance or 
schooling. It is not stated whether all may be 
visited with penalties for one offence. Power is 
given to the paymaster of the boy to withhold 
2d. per week, on the request of the school- 
master, from the boy’s wages, and to pay that 
sum to the former for schooling. 

For the regulation of the employment of women 
and young persons above-ground, the provisions 
of the Workshop Regulation Act of 1867 are to 
be applicable. Registers of the boys employed 
are to be kept, and certificates of the school 
attendance are to be obtained. 

The care of engines and winding apparatus is 
in no case to be entrusted to a female, or to a 
person under eighteen years of age, if steam 
power is employed, or under fifteen if animal 
power is used. 

With regard to the payment of wages, three 
clauses are introduced by way of barrier against 
the evils of the truck system. An additional 
clause has been suggested by Mr. Pratt. With - 
regard to this very important subject it is ex- 
tremely desirable that there should be no patch- 
work. It appears, in our judgment to be abso- 
lutely necessary that the object which legislation 
has in view should, in the first instance, be de- 
fined, and then that such language should be 
applied as the framers of the Bill, properly 
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aided by Counsel, maturely approve, in order 
to express that intention. To have a clause from 
one author, and another from another, or to have 
the language of the original Bill patched and 
tinkered to include something more or something 
less, is sure to lead to confusion, and probably to 
litigation. The first clause, translated into 
English, provides that wages shall not be paid at 
any beer-shop or public-house ; a provision as to 
the propriety of which all true friends of the 
miner will heartily concur. The second clause 
provides that all wages shall be paid in money at 
@ proper pay-office. The third is to the effect 
that no deductions shall be made from wages for 
the cost of timber, or any other expense, in 
propping the roof. All that we have to say as 
to these clauses is, that they should be plainly 
and intelligibly expressed, in language as to the 
meaning of which neither men nor masters can 
make any mistake. As they stand, the attempt 
to give exhaustive legal precision causes am- 
biguity in one place and surplusage in another. 
Mr. Pratt’s addition is to the effect that no de- 
duction shall be made from wages for any purpose 
whatever, except for certain specified items, if 
duly set forth in the printed rules of the mine. 

These items are to be confined to fines levied 
under the rules of hiring in use, cost of lamps, oil, 
candles, powder, tools, and stores, supplied, at 
cost price, to the miners, rent or fuel payable to 
the owners of the mines, and payments to sick 
clubs, schools, or similar purposes. Duly digested, 
this clause will prove a most important addition 
to the preceding protective enactments. 

There should, we suggest, be added a fourth 
clause, to the effect that the payment of wages 
should be made weekly, and on the Friday. The 
advantage to the workmen of their wives being 
thus enabled to attend the Saturday morning’s 
market, is very great. Loss to the masters there 
as none ; and personal experience leads us to the 
belief that the loss of time incurred by drinking 
on the Monday is thus reduced in a remarkable 
degree. 

Clauses follow to provide for the measurement 
of piece-work in mines. Mr. Pease, in each 
case where they occur, tries to strike out the 
words, “ measuring or gauging,” so as to leave 
the scales as the only criterion of price. This, 
we think, is an error, especially as the cost of 
the weighing is put upon the men. The weigher 
should not be paid by the men, but by a per- 
centage cn the coal. Inspection of weights and 
measures is provided for; and the manner in 
which right intentions, when they take the form 
of moving amendments in committees, tend to 
introduce anomalies or absurdities into Acts of 
Parliament, is exemplified by the amendment of 
Mr. Lancaster, to the effect that “the weight to 
be used shall be the pound avoirdupois, according 
to the imperial standard, without any reference 
to the contract per ton between the owner and 
the person employed.” Fancy weighing the 800 
or 900 tons that a miner “ gets” in the year in 
pounds avoirdupois! What Mr. Lancaster means, 
no doubt, is, that a ton should be a ton, consisting 
of 2,240 standard pounds, and not of any other 
mumber, as in the case of a ton of gunpowder, 
which contains only a thousand pounds. This isa 
proper object, but it might be explained in proper 
terms. 

We now come to a different subject. Clause 18 
provides that it shall be unlawful to work any 
coal-mine that has not at least two shafts or 
outlets. It specifies that those shafts should be 
at least 10 ft. asunder. Sir D. Wedderburn pro- 
poses yards instead of feet. In the case of such 
terrific accidents as those which are evidently 
contemplated by this clause, we must ask of 
what avail such a frail and narrow barrier of 
what the Bill calls natural strata would be ? 
50 ft. would seem to be the least distance that 
should be specified, and in deep mines the space 
should be proportionably increased. The idea 
is to give the means of saving human life in 
certain cases, at a heavy precautionary cost im- 
posed on the owners of the mine. We are far 
from contravening the propriety of the regula- 
tion. But, if this cost is to be enforced, let it be 
incurred so as certainly to effect its purpose. 
What would be the security of a pair of shafts, 
3,000 ft. deep and 10 ft. apart ? All agreements 
that go to prevent the provision of a second 
shaft are made illegal by the Act. In case of 
mining by way of searching for or proving 
minerals, or when the proved quantity of 
minerals is insufficient to defray the cost of a 
second shaft, the Secretary of State may grant 
an exemption, on the condition that not more 
than twenty persons are to be employed below 
ground at the same time. 








General regulations follow. First, adequate 
ventilation is to be provided. Unused parts of 
the mine are to be fenced off. Why not say 
walled off ? In approaching apprehended accu- 
mulations of water the working is not to exceed 
8 ft. in width, and boreholes are to be kept 5 ft. 
in advance. All underground inclined planes 
are to be furnished with proper lay-bies or man- 
holes. The top of every shaft and all entrances 
to a shaft from the side or bottom are to be 
securely fenced. All shafts where the natural 
strata are not safe are to be securely lined or 
cased. Every working pit exceeding 50 yards 
in depth is to be provided with some means of 
signalling to the surface. A cover overhead is 
to be used when raising or lowering persons in 
a working shaft. This clause does not state what 
we conceive it to mean. A cover “overhead” 
is no protection to persons descending. What 
they require is a cover to the skep in which they 
are swung, which ought to be adequately strong, 
to throw off a stone falling down the shaft. No 
single linked chain is to be used in shafts, except 
for the short coupling chains attaching the cage 
or skep. Horns or flanges are to be attached 
to the drum of the winding-engines; and an 
adequate break, and an indicator to show 
the position of the skep in the shaft, are 
made requisite. Fly-wheels and exposed por- 
tions of machinery are to be fenced, and every 
steam-boiler is to be supplied with steam-gauge, 
water-gauge, and safety-valve. Obvious as these 
precautions are, and important for the interest 
of the owners, we have no doubt that it is 
necessary to make them imperative by law. 
Lord Elcho suggests an inspection and report on 
all machinery and works once in twenty-four 
hours. This military notion,—admirable in its 
proper place,—would, we apprehend, produce 
nothing but a formalisation of negligence, and 
probably a false sense of security, among 
miners. Had Lord Elcho, said every six weeks, 
instead of every twenty-four hours, there would 
have been something practical in the suggestion. 

The next group of clauses refers to the pro- 
visions against the fire-damp. Where an accu- 
mulation of explosive gas “is likely,” no light 
is to be used but a safety-lamp. When these 
implements are used, they are to be previously 
examined and securely locked. In every mine 
where explosive gas is known to be produced, 
no powder is to be used for blasting or getting 
coal or other materials, except where it is taken 
into the mine in cartridges, and the place where 
the shot is to be fired is first examined and found 
to be safe. This clause should, we think, be 
more stringent, but it is one that demands very 
careful consideration. In fiery mines it should 
be made penal to introduce gunpowder on any 
pretext whatever, or to introduce candles, 
lucifers, tobacco, or any light but a locked 
safety-lamp. It is difficult to see what security 
is supposed to be attained by the use of car- 
tridges. As preventing scattering powder by 
carelessless it is all very well. But the danger 
attending the use of powder in a fiery mine is 
from the explosion, not from the powder itself ; 
and that is as violent from a cartridge as from a 
tamped hole. Lastly, no iron tamping-rods or 
iron prickers are to be used. Penalties are 
aunexed to the neglect or contravention of these 
regulations on the part of the workmen. This 
is a very necessary clause; but there is no pro- 
vision for inspection to discover whether such 
offences occur, without which, stringently en- 
forced, the prohibition will be a mere dead 
letter. 

Clauses follow to provide for arbitration be- 
tween the owners or agents of mines and the 
inspectors. The powersand qualification of the 
latter are defined. Maps or plans are to be 
accurately kept, showing the workings up to 
within six months of their date; and are to be 
produced to the inspectors. A map, on a scale 
of 6 in. to the mile, is to be sent to the Secretary 
of State by the owner of any mine that is aban- 
doned or discontinued, within six months of such 
stoppage. These are valuable provisions. Clas- 
sified returns of the persons employed are to be 
annually made to the Secretary of State by the 
owners of mines, the details of which are, how- 
ever, to be kept private. Inspectors are to make 
annual reports, as at present. Provision is then 
made as to coroners’ inquests. Penalties are 
annexed to offences against the Act of sums not 
exceeding 201., for each offence on the part of 
an owner or agent, and 21. for any other person ; 
with an addition of 11. per diem as long as the 
offence continues to be committed. Imprison- 
ment with or without hard labour, for a period 
of three months, is incurred for wilful neglect, 


endangering life or limb; two justices of the 
peace, or any stipendiary magistrate, or officer 
authorised by law forming a court of summary 
jurisdiction. Some technical clauses follow, and 
the Acts 5 & 6 Victoria, c. 99; 23 & 24 Victoria, 
c. 151; and 25 & 26 Victoria, c. 79, are repealed 
by the present Bill. 

Such is the main outline, and such are the 
principal features of the Bill brought in by Mr. 
Secretary Bruce and Mr. Shaw Lefevre as 
amended in committee. It has very much to 
recommend it. It shows, with all our recent 
legislation, the evil of tinkering. That when a 
Bill has been settled in Committee it should be 
put into good intelligible English by one com- 
petent man, is a matter so obviously proper that 
our neglect of such a procedure is sheer bar- 
barism. That remark, however, is not special to 
this Bill. Some of the clauses are inspired by a 
spirit of fairness that no other Government than 
that of this country would dream of admitting 
fora moment. In the matters left for arbitra- 
tion, for example, the Secretary.of State is put 
on all fours with the mine owners. Whoever 
may complain of this, it is certainly not the 
latter. The annexation of penalties to those acts 
by which a man may injure not only himself but 
his neighbours, is a matter the obvious propriety 
of which will admit of no serious question. It is 
unfortunate that it should be necessary thus to 
treat grown men as children, but of that necessity 
there is no doubt. We know that what has 
already been done in the way of regulation and 
inspection has materially diminished the death. 
rate on coal; the numbers of fatal accidents bear- 
ing noproportion in theirincrease tothe constantly 
augmenting yield of our collieries. From year to 
year the comparison may at times be mislead- 
ing, but over a series of years it is reassuring. 
In 1870 the fatal accidents were fewer by 
twenty-four, and the deaths in them fewer by 
125 than in 1869 ; the yield of coal having risen 
in 1870 to 112,875,725 tons, and the number of 
male persons employed to 350,894, of whom 
282,473 are returned as miners. We have 
recently had occasion to refer to the position 
occupied by the collieries as the very centre and 
spring of our manufacturing industry. To stop 
the enormous waste of coal which, especially in 
domestic use, is constantly going on in this 
country, appears to be a matter beyond the 
reach of legislative wisdom. But to insure 
human life from the effects of negligence ; to 
protect the miner not only from any who might 
seek to oppress him from covetousness, but still 
more from his own carelessness and improvi- 
dence; to drive from our mines the shame of 
female employment; to save the precious hours 
given to childhood for the training of the future 
man, moral, physical, and mental, from being 
entirely devoted to the earning of a few miserable 
pence,—these are objects in which all good men 
must agree, and as to the best mode of attaining 
which there ought to be no very serious dispute. 

We lay claim to no knowledge of the intentions 
of the Government further than such as may be 
derived from a survey of the actual state of the 
question. Ina matter which is, or ought to be, 
neither of a political nor of a party character, 
we should have conceived that the best results 
would have been obtained by printing and cir- 
culating the heads of the proposed Bill before 
the opening of the session. To this condition 
of common sense we have not yet attained. 
But we invite all those of our readers who are 
interested in the matter, and more especially 
those of them who have seats in the House of 
Commons, to master the sketch we have endea- 
voured to trace,—to keep a sharp eye on such 
main provisions as those which provide for the 
proper method of payment,—for the sexes and 
ages of the persons employed,—for the tuition of 
the young,—for the ventilation and non-explo- 
sion of the mines, especially such as are known 
to be fiery,—and for the provision of a proper 
permanent survey of our proved mineral pro- 
perty, accessible to the administration of the 
country. Returns of the coal raised may, with 
great advantage, be required from the owners of 
mines. Clause 42 requires to be made more 
definite in requiring this. We hope that little 
private crotchets such as those about not 
measuring or gauging work, or weighing by the 
pound avoirdupois, will not be allowed to inter- 
fere with the passing of a practical Bill. We 
trust that some of the earliest hours of the 
session of 1872 may be spared from that kind 
of fight which is called Parliamentary, for the 
more worthy struggle to avert some of the most 
pressing evils that affect the lot of the mines. 





We understand that it is the intention of 
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Government to bring forward a measure deal- 
ing with the whole question of master and 
workman, a question with which the Coal Regu- 
lation Bill to some extent grapples. We think that 
legislation on the subject, if considered in the 
spirit of fairness and liberality to both sides, 
which characterises the sketch we have given, 
will discuss, and will obtain general and impar- 
tial support. Let us once more raise our voice 
in favour of the rendering normal the Friday 
night’s pay. This simple regulation would be 
tantamount, in itself, to the addition of a con- 
siderable per centage to the money value of the 
wages actually received. And so far as our own 
experience goes, it would have a yet more sen- 
sible effect jin the elimination of the Monday 
drinking, which is a natural and customary out- 
come of the Saturday night’s pay-table. 





Since the above remarks were in the hands of 
the printer, Mr. Secretary Bruce has brought in 
the Government Bill. Thechief modifications of 
the scheme which we have analysed are the fol- 
lowing :—The enactments as to payment of 
wages are removed from the Bill, with a view to 
being dealt with in a more general measure. The 
new Act is to extend to stratified iron mines, 
slate mines, and mines of fire-clay. The day’s 
work of children under thirteen years old is 
reduced from twelve hours to ten, and six half- 
days may be worked instead of three whole days 
in a week. The representations of the workmen 
as to the evil of making weighing, instead of 
measuring, imperative, have been so far attended 
to that it is proposed to refer the matter, in any 
disputed case, to the decision of the Secretary of 
State, upon whom the provisions of the measure 
throw a responsibility, and confer a power, new 
to our legislation, foreign to our institutions, and 
caleulated to lead to great confusion and dis- 
content. The Bill makes a giant step towards 
the centralisation of executive power in the 
hands of the administration of the day, to 
which the attention of members of Parlia- 
ment should be seriously given. As_ to 
double shafts, the point now urged is that 
there should be a sufficient communication be- 
tween them. Safety is aimed at by the ap- 
pointment of registered managers, subject to 
examination, and required to hold a certificate, 
who may be suspended or deprived, after due 
inquiry, in case of misconduct. An arrange- 
ment is proposed to allow of periodical inspec- 
tion of mines at the instance, and under the 
direction, of the miners themselves. It is pro- 
posed to throw the responsibility of the propping 
and care of the roof of the mine on the owners 
and managers, and distinct intention is expressed 
to make the persons most deeply interested take 
efficient measures for the protection of their own 
life and property, instead of relying upon an 
activity on the part of the Government inspec- 
tors, which is altogether beyond the province of 
their office. While it is felt that due attention 
must be given to the discussion of these two 
details, favourable acceptance of the Bill was 
expressed by the professional members of the 
House. 








CATHEDRAL RESTORATIONS. 


Eweter.—A large and influential meeting of 
the inhabitants of the diocese has been held at 
Exeter, in furtherance of the restoration of the 
cathedral in that city. The work has been in 
progress in the interior for some considerable 
time, and the restoration of the choir will cost 
24,0001. (about 18,0001. of which have already 
been obtained), whilst the nave will cost 10,0001. 
more; and the removal of some buildings which 
at present obstruct the view of the south side 
will cost. 10,0001. or 15,0001. additional. The 
Bishop of Exeter earnestly commended the work to 
the meeting, and moved that it was most desirable 
to complete what was already begun. The motion 
was carried amid loud applause. On the motion 
of the High Sheriff, it was resolved that as the 
exterior of the cathedral was much concealed 
from public view by several incongruous build- 
ings, application should be made to the dean and 
chapter and the Ecclesiastical Commissioners to 
consent to the removal, and to the laying out of 
the surrounding grounds in an appropriate 
manner. Chancellor Harrington, who has sub- 
scribed 5,0001. towards the restoration and re- 
seated the nave, as well ag carried out a deal of 
similar work at his own private cost, expressed 
his willingness to give up his house. 

Worcester.—The work of restoration on Wor- 
cester Cathedral is p ing satisfactorily, 


and am important portion of it has just been 








completed. Sufficient money has-been raised in 
the diocese for fully carrying out the designs, 
and it is expected that the restoration will be 
completed in a little more than a year from the 
present time. It is stated that the first artists 
of this country, and some “talented French 
refugees,’ have been engaged of late on the 
restoration of the choir, from designs by Mr. 
Gilbert Scott. 

Bristol.—Bishop Ellicott, in his annual address 
to the clergy of his diocese, which has just been 
issued, observes :—“I regret deeply to say that 
I cannot report favourably of the advance of 
the work in the cathedral at Bristol. One of the 
best friends of the work writes to me that he 
has nothing satisfactory to mention, except that 
there has been no actual pause in the works of 
the new nave. Half-time work is now going on 
mainly on the south wall. What has been done 
up to the present time is as follows :—Two bays 
(the first and second) have been completed and 
roofed in. The third and fourth have been 
raised to the height of the crown of the windows, 
while the remaining bays have been raised about 
30 ft. on the north side, so as to receive the 
south porch (nobly,contributed by Mr. Wait, and 
now completed) and Mrs. Maze’s tower window. 
On the west and south side the walls of these 
bays are only 10 ft. high. A portion of the 
cloisters has been restored, and stained glass 
contributed by the dean and other friends. 
What remains to be done, then, is much, and I 
regret to say there is little wherewith to do it. 
The appeal for the needed sum to roof in the 
whole nave (15,0001.) has been very inadequately 
responded to. Though a liberal Bristol citizen 
offered 2,0001. if the needed sum were raised 
before the next anniversary, I regret to say that 
as yet 1,6001. have been the total response to the 
munificent offer.’ 

Gloucester.—Mr. J. D. Birchall, of Bowden 
Hall, has added to his previous contribution 
another 1007. to the restoration fund of this 
cathedral. The treasurer of the fund received 
in 1871, 2,5921. 13s. 3d., and paid in that year 
3,5411. 15s. 8d. The sum total of the receipts 
to December, 1871, is 12,4651. 18s. 2d., and the 
sum total of the expenditure 12,1781. 3s. 2d. 
The need, therefore, of additional supplies with- 
out delay is very apparent. As the Bishop 
observes in his pastoral letter,—‘ The first 
portion of the great work may be considered as 
completed. Much, however, remains to be done. 
The state of the Lady Chapel is very deplorable ; 
the stonework of the cloisters, and the windows 
on three sides, need extensive reparations; and 
in many other parts of the great building re- 
storation is urgently needed.” 

Chester.—The restoration of Chester Cathedral 
has been steadily advancing at various points, and 
the results may be enumerated as follow :—The 
central tower, which was in so bad a condition 
that fragments of decayed stone used to fall off 
on windy nights, has been for some time com- 
pletely restored; so also has the south side of 
the choir, where tracery of the ancient form has 
taken the place of the windows which used to 
be seen there. At the eastern extremity of the 
south aisle of the choir a roof, which is supposed 
to have existed in the fourteenth century, but 
was afterwards destroyed, has been replaced. 
Some disappointment has been felt in conse- 
quence of the heavy appearance of the new roof, 
but the defect will be remedied by scaling. 
Here some new windows have been placed by 
Mr. T. Brassey, M.P., in memory of his father. 
In connexion with this part of the fabric must 
be mentioned the restoration of the south side 
and eastern end of the Lady Chapel, to the 
appearance which they originally presented in 
the thirteenth century. Turning now to the 
nave, we find the south side, with its flying 
buttresses, along with the porch and the lower 
stage of the south-western tower nearly com- 
pleted. Great progress has been made in the 
cloister on the north side of the nave, the com- 
pletion of which is essential to give mechanical 
support to the groining of the north aisle. But 
the most conspicuous changes have been in the 
interior ofthe nave, from which the yellow wash 
has been removed and the injured masonry made 
good, where the south aisle has received stone 
groining, and where especially the great central 
space has been vaulted in oak. We notice here 
in the centre the Royal arms of the Prince of 
Wales, “ Earl of Chester,’’ who before his illness 
gave encouragement to the work of restoration 
by a generous contribution. The various parts 
of this work of complete restoration remain to 
be done: for instance, the finishing of the west 
end.of the nave and the north side of the choir ; 


but in order to deal effectively with the great 
soath transept, which calls for extensive works 
both internally and externally, large accessions 
of money will be required. The original esti. 
mate for the whole undertaking was 55,500V.. 
Of this sum, 40,0001., including 10,0001. from 
the KEcclesiastieal Commissioners, have been: 
collected and nearly expended. There remains 
to be subscribed the sum of 30,000I., and the 
hope of the Dean and Chapter is that of this 
sum 10,0001. may be obtained in the course of. 
this year and next. 

Wells.—The restorations on the west front of 
the cathedral are steadily progressing. The: 
central part is very nearly completed, and much 
of the scaffolding has been removed, so that: now 
the work that has been done can plainly be seen. 
So much of the more prominent parts of the 
stonework has been removed by the insertion of 
new stone that at first sight the restored portions: 
have almost the appearance of a new structure.. 
The Kilkenny polished marble columns and 
mouldings contrast with the Doulting stone. The- 
workmen are now at work upon the south-west 
buttresses, and the southern and eastern portions. 
of the south-west tower. The works are being 
carried on by Mr. White, the contractor, under 
the personal superintendence (with an occasional 
visit from Mr. Ferrey) of Mr. J. T. Irvine, as. 
clerk of the works. 








ST. ALBAN’S ABBEY CHURCH. 


THE north side of the south aisle of the choir 
appears to have had originally a lancet arcade 
below the window. The arcade in a similar 
position in the north aisle is well known by the 
illustration in Brandon’s “ Analysis of Gothic 
Architecture.” Only one bay remains, however, 
of the arcade in the south aisle. It was cut 
away under the windows—that were formed 
when it existed; and openings were made 
between the floor and their cills. In the course 
of recent examination of the walls in various 
portions of the buildings for the purpose of 
detecting the original form of the structure, and 
clearing away modern and ungainly accretions,, 
a mass of roughly-constructed walling has been 
removed from the two bays westward of the 
door, now used for entrance to the building, at 
the east end of the south aisle. This has laid 
bare an unglazed stone screen in the eastern, 
and a pleasing doorway in the western, of the 
two bays, all in Totternhoe stone. These stand, 
therefore (further back in the thickness of the 
wall), where the lancet arcade named above was. 
aforetime. The coincidence of position with: 
that assigned to the Chantry Chapel recorded to 
have been built by Abbot Wallingford (who began. 
to rule A.D. 1476) may probably lead to some 
interesting conclusions when excavations in the 
little graveyard have enlarged the amount of’ 
accurate information. The débris which was 
removed consisted of the fragments of a deli-. 
cately designed and wrought shrine,—too frag- 
mentary, however, for the design to be perceived. 
The visible surfaces are covered with strong: 
colour and gilding,—forcible enough to cause 
acute pain to the advocates of unpainted 
masonry. Several fragments of Purbeck marble, 
evidently parts of an erection designed on a 
small module, have also come to light. 

We hope that researches into the unexplored: 
recesses of these most interesting buildings will 
enable us to report in the future some well-. 
ascertained groups of facts that will throw light 
on our architectural history and antiquities, 
deduced from the materials extracted from the 
odd hiding-places in which they have been so- 
strangely stored. 








LAMPS ON THE EMBANKMENT. 


Lonpon, among other undesirable distinctions, 
possesses one.that attaches to it from the variety 
and ineffable ugliness of its street-lamps. The 
patterns of the lamp-pillars are in many instances- 
abominable, and a pillar that is not palpably off 
the plumb is quitea rarity. It is satisfactory to 
notice signs of improvement in this matter, and 
foremost among such signs are the handsome, sub- 
stantial, spherical lamps that are being fitted on 
the artistic standards that surmount the river- 
wall of the Victoria Embankment. These lamps 
are from the designs, if we mistake not, of Mr. 
Vulliamy, of the Metropolitan Board of Works. 
The lamps are spheres, of 24 in..diameter, or 
26 in. over all. The glass is in four-equal divi-. 
sions above and below the central: bar; one of 





the bottom quarters being fitted’ in a metab 
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frame, and adjusted to open, sliding within the 
lamp for rather more than half its size, to each 
side, for cleaning. The glass bars are of copper, 
and rolled in such form as to give the greatest 
strength possible while exposing as little surface 
as may be for shadow. The apparent slightness 
of the glass bars might induce a fear that the 
lamps are fragile ; but this is not found to be the 
case. Apart from ornamentation, and their 
being rather larger, the Embankment lamps are 
similar in structure to those at the Metropolitan 
and Metropolitan District Railway Stations, 
which have been found, on trial, to bear a 
crushing-weight of between four and five hundred 
pounds before sinking under it. Light and airy 
although they seem, each lamp, with the frame-~ 
work in which it rests, weighs 14 cwt. The 
whole of the metal in the lamp and frame that is 
above the capital of the cast-iron lamp-pillar is 
of cast brass, or copper, rolled or stamped. 

Each lamp is furnished with three small brass 
rollers, upon which it revolves, as may be re- 
quired, upon a ledge cast upon the inside of the 
central band at the top of the standard. 

The metal-work, after being dressed, brazed, 
joined, and again dressed, where necessary, is 
tinned and finished by bronzing. Mr. Parkes, 
who provided the lamps, was selected from 
among about a dozen competitors. 








THE ROYAL ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM. 


THE Council of this Institution are appealing 
to architects and employers of art-workmen to 
send students to the Museum, and they state 
that, beyond the collection, they are now in a 
position to provide for visitors many things in 
which they have hitherto been deficient ; e.., 
desks, chairs, facilities for taking down casts, 
&c.; while they contemplate, if the number of 
attendances should require it, the re-opening of 
the Museum at night. The catalogue, too, is 
now in hand, and will be issued without delay. 
To architects the Council represent the value of 
encouraging the study by their pupils of such a 
collection, and ask that a certain number of 
hours each week should be set apart as a rule 
for this purpose; employers of art-workmen 
are urged to give their men time to enable them 
to learn that which is the grammar of their art, 
by permitting them to visit the Museum, not 
after the day’s work is done, but during working 
hours. 

A conference was held in the Museum on 
Thursday, the 15th inst., at which the attendance 
was considerable, and included Mr. Beresford 
Hope, M.P. (in the chair), Lord Alwyne Compton, 
Messrs. G. G. Scott, Hayter Lewis, C.C. Nelson, 
W. Slater, E. Hall, George Plucknett, Elkington, 
Cocks, Birnie Philip; Richardson, Slade, & Co. ; 
Cox & Son, Lias & Son, Redfern, Hart & Co., 
Paice, Ruddock, and others. The Chairman, 
Lord A. Compton, and Mr. Scott, placed before 
the meeting the views with which the Council 
had invited the Conference, and a number of 
suggestions were then made to which we may 
return on another occasion. 








HRECTION OF DWELLING-HOUSES IN 
TOWNS IN IRELAND. 


THE smallness of the number of Building 
Societies amongst the labouring classes in 
Ireland has led to inquiries as to the cause of 
this state of things, within the power of the 
Legislature to remove. Dr. Hancock, of the 
Statistics Office, Dublin, points out the following 
oe causes which have come under his 
notice :— 


1. Want of extending union rating to Ireland. 

Want of extending to tenants’ improvements in 
lg = a the protection afforded to 
on agricultur. i 
Trish Land Act of 1870. elbipeniin tatiana 

8. Want of extending to expenditure in 
of artizans and labourers’ awellin , When e by tenant 
or landlord, the priority ‘over all other estates, incum- 
a. ae nee bere pant which is granted toa 

ocal authority making such expenditure, by secti 
Artizans and shown Dwellin Ac 33 i 

4. Want of extending to buildin leasing powers the 
definition of a ‘‘ fair rent”’ contained, to Irish Land Act, 
1870, as a substitute for “best rent,” required by statutable 
and other leasing powers. 

5. Want of extending to building leasing powers the 
facilities for binding remainder-men, created by the Irish 
Land Act, 1870, as to charges for sums agreed to be paid 
by limited owner for tenants’ improvements. 

6. Want of extension to Irish County Courts of the 
equitable jurisdiction exercised by English County 
Courts, | 

7. Want of extension of Irish Record of Title to 
marketable as well as absolute titles, as proposed by the 
ate =< 7a (Lord Hatherley’s) Bin for England 
and Wales, 


improvements 





8. Want of power in Irish Record of Title Office to 
establish a duplicate local register, for all dealings with 
artizans and _ manne dwellings, at the nearest post- 
office money-order office. 

9. Want of power in local town authority to convert all 
waste unoccupied land, and land covered with ruin 
houses (from defect of title), into useful building ground, 
by selling land after due notice, and investing money, 
until difficulties of title, which render the land waste, be 
removed, 

Remarking on these suggestions, Dr. Hancock 
says truly :—The rule of requiring the “best,” 
that is, the highest possible rent, to be reserved in 
a lease, as in the 25thsection of Landed Property 
Improvement Act, 1860, has the effect of making a 
lease invalid if a landlord makes any allowance to 
a tenant in fixing the rent for previous improve- 
ments of the tenant or his predecessors. This 
is entirely inconsistent with justice and usage 
in Ireland, and accordingly, in the Irish Land 
Act, 1870, it was remedied as to agricultural 
leases granted under that Act; and instead of 
“best rent” being required, the lease is to 
reserve a fair yearly rent without taking any- 
thing “in the nature of a fine, premium, or fore- 
gift ;” with a proviso “that in estimating such 
yearly rent, it shall not be necessary to take 
into account against the tenant the increase, if 
any, in the value of the holding, arising from 
any improvements executed by the tenant or his 
predecessors.” Many building leasing powers in 
Ireland, statutable and others, are rendered of 
very little value for want of “fair rent,” as thus 
defined, being substituted for “best rent.” As 
this has been done in the case of agricultural 
leases, it ought to be extended to building 
leases. 

The subject is one well deserving further 


inquiry. 








PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, ST. PAUL’S. 


A SUBSTANTIAL and comely block of buildings 
bearing this title has been erected in the central 
area of Newgate Market, from the designs of the 
City architect ; Messrs. Sandon, Brothers, being 
the builders. 

There is a passage-way on the ground-story 
through the block, north and south, and one east 
and west ; the passage-way north and south facing 
Rose-street, in Newgate-street, and Paved Pas- 
sage in Paternoster-row. The ground - floor 
all round is appropriated to shops, and there are 
two floors of rooms above. The elevations are 
in brickwork, with cement dressings, and all the 
ceilings within are boarded. To what extent 
ventilation is obtained for the inner portion of 
the parallelogram, we were not able to see, the 
gates which close the footways being fast at the 
time of our visit. The Messrs. Blackie have 
already moved into one of the shops, and other 
publishing firms will speedily be located there. 
We have still a belief, with all proper respect for 
the opinion of those who have thought other- 
wise, that a good direct thoroughfare north and 
south would have been a better arrangement for 
the public and the future than that which has 
been adopted. We conclude that the old houses 
around the area on which the new block has been 
erected will shortly come down: their present 
aspect is deplorable. 








COMPETITIONS. 


Sunderland Workmen’s Dwellings.—The first 
premium has been awarded by the corporation 
of Sunderland to Mr. Thomas Oliver, of New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 

Saltash School-Board Competition—We have 
received complaint that the clerk sent out one of 
the sets of plans before they were examined by 
the committee to a gentleman who was not a 
competitor. The statement, however, is not clear. 








WORCESTER SCHOOL BOARD 
COMPETITION. 


WE have received at the last moment from 
Mr. Witherington a reply to Mr. Hastings, and 
copy of Counsel’s opinion on the matter. We 
are able to make space only for the latter :— 


** Worcester School Board and Witherington. 
Ez parte Witherington. 

I am of opinion that there was no contract on the part 
of the Board, express or implied, to adopt the best plan 
submitted. All of the plans submitted might have proved 
objectionable, and the approval was necessarily a matter 
entirely in the discretion of the Board. The contract is 
in substance merely that the architect whose plans are 
approved shall have the superintendence of the work. 

ow it cannot be said that Mr. Witherington’s are 
approved; for itis Mr. Day’s plans which are approved. 
It does seem, indeed, that Mr. Day’s plans were not sent 
in in due time, for the fact of the 31st December fulling ona 





Sunday clearly would not extend the time until the Monday! 
and therefore they ought not to have been received, or, atal 

events, not to have been looked at until it should have been 
ascertained that none of the plans sent in in due time were 
of sufficient merit ; but inasmuch as Mr. Day’s plans were 


ed | received, and were adjudicated upon simultaneously with 


the others, the circumstance of their being sent in too 
late does not alter the fact that it is his plans which are 
‘approved,’ and consequently that Mr. Witherington’s 
are not. As above intimated, what is chiefly secured by 
the advertisement is, that the plans which are aeres 
shall not de handed over to some other person, for him to 
execute'the work. 

In Ward v. Lowndes, 1 Ell. & Ell., 940, it seems to have 
been admitted that the plaintiff had become entitled to 
the premium, and the questions were only as to enforcing 

ent, 

fi n point of fact, the advertisement is illusory, it not 

being such as to entitle the architect who produces the 

best plans in every respect, although admitted to be suit- 

able, to have them adopted, but really leaving everything, 

ones the misappropriation of them, in the power of the 
oard, 

If the competition (such as it was) were to be opened, 
at Mr. Witherington’s instance, and he were simply to 
send in his present plans again, he would robably not be 
entitled to retain the cheque for 30/.; but, under the 
circumstances, I can only advise him to acquiesce in what 
appears to me fo be avery irregular and unjust decision on 
the part of the Board, and in that case I conceive he will 
be entitled to enforce payment of the cheque if resisted 
by the Board. (Signed) Lucius Keuty. 

Inner Temple, February 9th, 1872,” 





S1r,—Replying to the insinuations of your correspon 
dent, ‘‘ Dies Non,” permit us to observe, that we should 
be “‘ astonished”’ to be told that our estimate ‘‘ emanated 
from a firm of builders whose faith,” &c., because no 
representative of any building firm, nor person connected 
with any member of the board, saw our drawings until 
after they were in the possession of the board’s secretary. 

H. & G, C, Happon. 








LOUTH HOSPITAL AND DISPENSARY 
COMPETITION. 


THE committee, after considering the merits 
of the several designs sent in, have selected the 
one submitted by Mr. John Johnson, of Moor. 
gate-street, London, and have given instructions 
for the working drawings to be prepared. The 
arrangement of the wards is on the pavilion 
system. The accommodation provided on the 
ground floor consists of general sick ward, and 
an accident ward, with operating-room. Bath« 
room, lavatory, ward, scullery, and w.c. con- 
veniences have been provided adjoining the 
wards. The matron’s room is near the entrance, 
and has a window for overlooking the sick ward. 
The out-patients’ department is kept distinct, 
and has a large waiting-room, medical officers’ 
examination-room, and dispensary, with separate 
entrances; the dead-house and post-mortem 
room faces north, and is lighted by a large sky- 
light. The dining-room for the convalescents 
has a south aspect. The administrative portion 
is well separated from the hospital, and com- 
prises kitchen and scullery, with pantry, larder, 
dry goods, clothes, and other stores ; the laundry, 
washhouse, and drying-closet being at the ex- 
treme end of the building. Servants’ w.c., 
coal, wood, and beer stores, are conveniently 
placed. 

On the first floor the women’s sick ward is 
similar to the ward below, and the children’s and. 
separation ward is adjoining. A nurses’ room, 
servants’ bed-room, and clean linen store-closets 
are provided ; also a private w.c. for the matron 
and nurses. 

The exterior will be of light yellow brick, with 
red bands and arches, the dressings generally 
being of Ancaster stone. The works will be 
commenced as early as possible. 








THE LAW COURTS COMPETITION. 


Sir,—I am surprised to find that a statement 
of mine, that Mr. Street accepted the appoint- 
ment of sole architect of the new Courts of 
Justice without previous communication with 
me, has been denied by Mr. Street. I shall, 
therefore, feel obliged if you will allow me to 
re-assert emphatically that such was the case. 
I first saw the news in print in your columns at 
aclub. Disbelieving it, I made inquiries; and, 
having learned its accuracy, I wrote to Mr. 
Street, who then for the first time told me of it 
in reply to my letter, but neither then nor subse. 
quently did he consult me in any way respect- 
ing it. 

‘Having received the award of the judges ‘as to 
what were declared the “vital points” of the 
competition, I have always felt that the award 
was substantially a judgment in my favour, 
though I have been willing to waive my exclu- 
sive claims in favour of a joint appointment with 
Mr. Street, as advised by the judges. Those 
who will take the trouble to read the whole 
correspondence as laid before Parliament will-see 
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that this line has been taken in all my letters 
from the first. 
I feel bound to mention this, as some garbled 


extracts have appeared elsewhere. 
Epwarp M. Barry. 








FORESTERS’ HALL, WILDERNESS-ROW. 


WILDERNESS-ROW is not an inappropriate name 
for the place so called (which is close to Charter 
House), so ragged and rugged is its aspect. At 
one end of it, and somewhat: in a corner, a new 
hall has been built, for that respectable and very 
numerous body the Foresters. The style of 
the exterior is of a mixed character, not very 
congruous, the stone porches absolute Gothic, 
and the rest of the structure what we must call 
Victorian. Still it has anagreeable air, and typifies 
a well-to-do body, desiring to stand equally well 
in the eyes of the public. We cannot, however, 
speak so contentedly of the interior. The large 
meeting-room, or “hall,” with its gallery, is 
certainly the ugliest apartment we have looked 
at of late years, and is not likely to raise the 
taste of its occupants. The removal of the 
large pilasters and little arches with which the 
walls are adorned would improve it. The 
foundation-stone, which bears the name of the 
builders, Messrs. Henshaw, does not indicate 
that any architect was employed, and this may 
account for what we have objected to. 





WESTMINSTER CHAPTER-HOUSE. 


S1r,—Touching your description, last week, of 
the Chapter-house, Westminster Abbey, many 
of your readers will be gratified to learn whether 
and when it is probable that, like the cloisters 
leading to it, its useless solitude may be broken 
for the gratuitous instruction of the general 
public, who have paid for the restoration. 

** How reverend is the face of this tall pile, 
Whose ancient pillars rear their marble heads 
To bear aloft its arch’d and pond’rous roof, 
By its own weight made steadfast and immovable, 
Looking tranquillity.” 

I presume there is some occult motive for 
carefully concealing the existence of the crypt. 
Doubtless it is a dark place; but surely this is 
not sufficient reason for keeping such an intensely 
interesting relic entirely out of sight. Some 
light is cast on its character by a view and plan 
in your volume for 1855, pp. 67, 198. 

E. L. TARBUCK. 





S1r,—In your interesting notice of the restored 
chapter-house, I notice two inadvertencies :— 
“The seats of the abbot, the friar, and the sub- 
friar, with probably those of the chancellor and 
the precentor.’ 1. The prior and the sub- 
prior of course are the intended reading. 
2. The stalls of the precentor and chancellor in 
this position are peculiar to chapter-houses of 
secular cathedrals. The duties of the chancellor 
are given in my “Traditions and Customs of 
Cathedrals,” just published by Longmans. He 
was a dignitary in such foundations. In monas- 
teries, the corresponding office was represented 
by the precentor, in addition to his common 
duties. 

However, I am able to allot these five stalls, 
on the authority of the MS. Custumal of West- 
minster, to the abbot, the major prior, the sub- 
prior, and the custodes ordinis, the third and 
fourth priors, whose duty it was to hold chapter 
and collation, I printed a breviate of it in the 
Ecclesiastic. 

MackENzIE E. C. Watcort. 








THE SEWAGE QUESTION. 


London.—An inspection of the sewer works in 
the neighbourhood of King’s-cross has been made 
by Mr. Bazalgette, who, in reference to the over- 
flow of sewage, states that to effectually remedy 
the defects complained of would require the con- 
struction of an independent line of sewer for 
storm-waters only, at a probable cost of 70,0001. 
A communication to this effect was laid before 
the Clerkenwell Vestry, at its last meeting, and a 
resolution was adopted approving of Mr. Bazal- 
gette’s proposition. 

Thames Sewerage Commission.—A deputation 
of gentlemen connected with several of the water 
companies of the metropolis has waited upon the 
Home Secretary, to point out the serious con- 
sequences that would follow Mr. Bazalgette’s 
plan for purifying the Thames from sewage 
between the metropolis and Windsor. Mr. 


James Clay, M.P., who headed the deputation, 
adduced in detail many reasons why the pro- 
posed scheme should not be carried out. The 
idea was to convey the sewage of twenty-four 
towns, containing a population of 300,000, all 
situated below the in-take of the West Middlesex, 
the Grand Junction, and the Vauxhall Water 
Companies, through many miles of sewer to a 
point above the in-take of the water companies, 
and discharge it in a part where in all probability 
the streams in Chertsey and the neighbourhood 
would be contaminated by it, and the water com- 
panies would thus become the distributors of 
impure water. For this reason the scheme was 
opposed by large landowners in the neighbour- 
hood. The great object of the deputation was 
to prevent the impurity from being taken so close 
to their works. Other gentlemen urged the im- 
portance of Government interference, and the 
Home Secretary promised to give the ‘most 
serious consideration to the very grave objections 
that had been raised.” 

Cambridge.—On the 31st ult. a meeting of the 

University Syndicate held an interview with 
Mr. Charles Bateman, of Westminster, who had 
been called in under the sanction of the Senate 
to advise them upon the various schemes which 
have from time to time been submitted by 
Messrs. R. R. Rowe, Bazalgette, G. W. Stephen- 
son, and J. Bailey Denton respectively, for the 
diversion of the sewage of the town from the 
river. The town surveyor (Mr. Stephenson) 
attended the meeting, and the whole of the 
previous designs, schemes, sections, and other 
drawings were placed at Mr. Bateman’s disposal. 
On the following day, Mr. Bateman (accom- 
panied by Mr. B. T. Moore, of Pembroke College, 
and the Town Surveyor) went over the town for 
the purpose of examining the existing sewers, 
and surveying the colleges, in order to ascertain 
if it were possible to utilise the existing sewers 
as a portion of a scheme to be submitted for con- 
sideration. After Mr. Bateman had minutely 
inquired into the various details, he made a 
survey of the different sites in the locality that 
had been previously inspected and reported upon 
as suitable for sewage irrigation ; and his opinion, 
we understand, coincides with those previously 
given by the other engineers, that the Chesterton 
and Milton neighbourhood is pre-eminently 
favourable. The Town Surveyor, according to 
the local Chronicle, is still in communication 
with Mr. Bateman. 
Oxford.—The Drainage Committee having re- 
commended that Mr. Bailey Denton be appointed 
Consulting Engineer, and that it be referred to 
the committee to settle the terms on which Mr. 
Denton is to be employed, the report has been 
adopted by the council. 








THE PROPOSED NEW BUILDING ACT. 


THE Bill has been again revised, and is being 
prepared to be taken into the House. It is, 
however, by no means settled, and may even be 
divided, the sanitary portion from the construc- 
tional, before it is brought in. 








LINCOLN WATERWORKS. 


THESE waterworks, which have been in the 
hands of a private company, incorporated by 
Act of Parliament, have been transferred to the 
local Board of Health. 

An Act of Parliament obtained last session 
for increased powers, contained an agreement 
for a sale of the waterworks undertaking to the 
Local Board, at a price to be fixed by arbitration. 
The arbitrators and umpire having been ap- 
pointed, Mr. Cawley, of Manchester, on the part 
of the company ; Mr. Hunter, of Wigan, on the 
part of the local Board; and Mr. Bancroft, of 
Manchester, the umpire; a hearing took place 
at the Westminster Palace Hotel last month, 
when Mr. Charles Pollock, and Mr. Brogden, 
instructed by Messrs. Tweed & Carline, solici- 
tors, appeared as counsel for the company, and 
Mr. Horatio Lloyd and Mr. 8. D. Waddy, in- 
structed by Mr. Hebb, solicitor, appeared as 
counsel on behalf of the Local Board. 

The sittings occupied four days. The scien- 
tific witnesses called on behalf of the company, 
were Mr. J. W. Leather, of Leeds, C.E. ; Mr. 
Teage, the company’s manager; Mr. Thomas 
Fenwick, of Leeds, C.E.; and Mr. T. B. Foster, 
of Manchester, C.E., whose valuations averaged 
over 70,0001. The skilled witnesses called for 
the Local Board were Dr. Medlock, chemical 


Mr. Jno. Taylor, of London, C.E.; Mr. Jno. §. 
Norris, of Nottingham, C.E.; and Mr. Joseph 
Quick, of London, C.E. The evidence of these 
gentlemen went to show a value for the whole 
concern, of from 40,0001. to 45,0001. Counsel 
having addressed the court, the arbitrators took 
time to consider their award. 








URQUHART CASTLE, IN THE COUNTY OF 
INVERNESS. 


Axout half-way between the two extremities 
of Loch Ness, the loch is suddenly reduced by 
about one-third of its ordinary breadth by the 
projection from its western shore of a bold head- 
land, under cover of which the glens of Urqu- 
hart and Moriston open upon the loch, and 
contribute to it, across a marshy deposit of 
gravel and peat, their respective waters. 

The headland which is thus partially isolated 
between these waters and the loch is moderately 
lofty, and slopes down steeply towards its 
extremity at the north-east, again to rise and 
finally to terminate in an oval and rugged knoll 
of rock, which stands out from 50 ft. to 100 ft. 
above both the water and the contiguous land. 
Upon and covering this knoll is placed Castle 
Urquhart, which is thus a very prominent object 
from Lochness, and combines, in a very remark- 
able degree, natural and artificial defences upon 
its enceinte and within its area. 

The rock, open at each end, and along its 
north-eastern side towards the loch, is protected 
on the land side by a deep and broad ditch, 
quarried across the neck of the peninsula from 
shore to shore, not, indeed, to the level of the 
water, by from 10 ft. to 12 ft., but to a depth 
which at one point gives a precipitous height of 
30 ft. to 40 ft. to the rock forming its scarp. 

In general plan, the castle, like the rock it 
stands upon, is an irregular oval, reduced to 
something of an hour-glass figure by the indenta- 
tion of a small cove near its centre. At the 
north and most prominent end, is the rectangular 
keep. On the landward front is the gatehouse, 
and in the side opposite appears to have been a 
small tower. The enceinte is completed by cur- 
tain-walls, ranging in thickness and height from 
4 ft. to 9 ft., and from 20 ft. to 40 ft., according 
as they supported buildings within, or occupied 
weak or strong points in the defence. 

The entrance is by a causeway of masonry, 
12 ft. broad, having a roadway between para- 
pets, and about 80 ft. long from the counter- 
scarp to the scarp of the ditch. At about 40 ft. 
from the counterscarp, and 6 ft. beyond the 
centre of the ditch, there 10 ft. deep, is an 
opening of 20 ft., formerly occupied by a draw- 
bridge, beyond which the parapets are higher, 
and probably formed part of some kind of 
advanced work, for the management and pro- 
tection of the bridge. This part of the defence 
occupied the remainder of the causeway proper, 
about 20 ft., the ditch here being 80 ft. broad, 
and a platform of 20 ft., with a rise of 6 ft., 
intervening between the end of the causeway 
and the gate. 

The gate is removed about 6 ft. to the south 
of the line of the causeway, so as to check 
a rush upon it. It is a plain round-headed 
portal of 9 ft. opening, between two half-round 
towers, and above it is the usual small look-out 
window of the portcullis chamber. Just within 
the gateway is the square groove, in which 
hung the portcullis, and beyond is a barrel 
vault, ribbed at intervals, for gates, and 
having a lodge door on the left hand. The 
passage ends in a plain but good round-headed 
gateway, the coigns and ring stones of which are 
of excellent ashlar, and which is set in the inner 
face of the gatehouse. This is a rectangular 
building, with two half-round towers flanking 
its outer entrance, and on each side of the 
central passage is a chamber also _barrel- 
vaulted, but having semicircular and semi- 
domed west ends. One of these rooms, as 
mentioned, opens from its side into the passage, 
and the other from its end, into the court. The 
gatehouse had an upper floor, also vaulted, and 
apparently also a second floor, of which traces 
remain. Fragments of a chimney-shaft which 
has fallen from its front, encumber the cause- 
way. 

from the gatehouse, the rugged 
character of the interior comes at once into view.. 
On the right is a path between two knolls of 
rock ; that on the left moderately high, and not 
quite extending to the waterward curtain ; that 





analyst ; Mr. Edward Ryde, of Westminster, 





and Mr. Henry Goddard, of Lincoln, surveyors ; 





on the right high and steep, and its perpen- 
dicular face forming the landward curtain, the 
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wall crowning which is 9 ft. thick. At the 
south-east end, where the two ridges unite, is a 
small circular eminence, which may have been a 
beacon. This part of the outer ward is a fortress 
in itself, and upon its highest ground are traces 
of buildings. A fragment of the waterward 
curtain still stands about 30 ft. high, and 6 ft. 
thick ; but there are no traces in this quarter of 
mural towers. 

The gatehouse opens upon the narrowest part 
of the ward, where it is indented by a small 
cove. The curtain was carried round this cove, 


and contained a postern, whence a path led down. 


to the water, here shielded by the cliff. There 
ix a window in the curtain,—a part probably of 
a building for the protection of the posterm and 
the galleys below. 

The way from the gatehouse towards the left 
leads to the keep. It rises by a steep curve 
between, on the right, a high wail of some 
ruined building, and on the left a eurious knoll 
of rock, scarped steeply into a rectangular 
figure, about 30 ft. high, and on the top of 
which are foundations of a building, 15 ft. by 
30 ft., which must have been as tall as the upper 
fluor of the gatehouse, and have commanded the 
adjacent curtain, from which 7 is separated by 
« narrow hollow way. Felfowing the eurved 
road, a cross wall is reached, which euts off the 
inner from the outer ward, and formed an out- 
work to the keep. This ward is three-sided,—a 
sort of quadrant, the keep beimg at the apex. 
The land and waterward eurtains form the two 
sides, and the base is a shallow curved ditch, im 
which is built the wall, amd against it are twe 
buildings like barracks. Between their inner 
ends was the entrance. This ward was exceed- 
ingly small, and is now thickly encumberee with 
ruins. 

The keep is an excellent example of the sterm 
rectangular Scottish fortalice of the fifteenth 
century. It is about 40 ft. square, of four 
stages, and built on the steep, so that its base- 
ment is above ground on the outer, and below it 
on the inner, or court side. This basement is 
16 ft. by 18 ft., within, barrel vaulted, with 
walls, 10 ft. to 16 ft. thick, with a loop rising to 
the light on the land side. It was evidently the 
prison. The door is opposite to the loop, and 


opens into a small lobby, having on the left the | 


show that its area was turned to full account. 
It would contain a garrison of from 400 to 500 
men. Though the masonry is rough, it is good, 
the proportions of the keep are exeellent, and 
the ashlar work used for the doorways, quoins, 
and window dressings, is well executed. - What 
arches remain are rowmdheaded or segmental, 
not pointed. At the north-east angle the keep 
has a small short buttress set on anglewise, and 
one, also short, of a pilaster character, and 
sligkt projection, set om the west face of the 
north-west angle. The curtain springs from the 
keep, half of which is outsideit. 

Urquhart is one of the chaim of fortresses, 
which stretehed across the great glen from 
Inverness to Inverlochy, amd were employed 
t from an early period to defend and overawe the 
‘eountry. By some accounts it is spoken of as 
‘belonging to the Conayns of Badenoch, but cer- 
tain it is that when Edward I. was at Kil- 
‘drummic, near Nairn, in 1303, he despatched a 
party who laid siege to this castle, and with 
‘some difficulty teok it, putting Sir Alen de 
Bois, its gorernor, and the garrison to the sword. 
In 1334 7t was held for Baliol by Sir Robert 
Lauder, of Quarrel Wood, as governor ; and the 
- offiee seems to have been heritable, for Lauder’s 
| daaghter married Chisholm, and their son, Sir 
| Robert Chisholm, of Chisholm, who had Quarrel 
Wood, had also the constableship ef Urquhart, 
then, and probably always, a royal castle. 
Chisholm’s title, however, was insecure, for in 
| 1359 David EL. disponed the baromy and easile 
|to William Earl of Sutherland, and John his 
son. 

After this, Urquhart was held under the 
erown by the Grants of Freuchie, afterwards of 
Castle Grant, who, as chamberlains for the 
Crown, got possession of most of the adjacent 
| Fands. 





Urquhart and Glenmoriston, to Grant of Freu- 
chie, and his two sons, from whom descended 
the Grants of Glenmoriston and Corriemony. 
The castle has since remained in the Grant 
| family, and is now the property of the Earl of 
, Seafield, whose house of Balmacaan is in the 
‘lower Valley of Urquhart. 

It appears that the Knights of the Femple 





En 150%, James IV., amder an Act of'| affords 
the Scottish Parliament, granted three-fourths | 
of Urquhart Lordship, and of the Baronies of | 


fuot of the well stair, and in front a postern, | had an establishment in the Bay, and brought 
4 ft. wide, flat topped, and closed by a door, | into cultivation the lands on its easterm shore. 
which opened ona small platform, about 25 ft.| Probably they were constables of the Castle. 
above the loch, which is reached by a steep | On the farm of Phinians is stil? a place called 


winding path. The turnpike stair is 8 ft. in 


diaineter, and is contained in the north-east angle | 


of the tower, opening upon each floor, and 
finally upon the battlements. It makes no 
external projection, but is seen within, cutting 
off an angle from each floor. The basement amd 
the highest floor are the only vaulted chambers. 

The first floor is lighted by a segmental 
arched window to the court, and by small 
square-headed loops towards the water. These 
vary from 6 in. to 2 ft. in breadth of opening, 
and each has, a little below it, an. eillet-hole,, 
which opens from the window-seat. No fire- 
place remains, but the east wall is destroyed, in 
which it may have been. 
to have been entered only by the well-stair. 

The second floor has also epemings under flat 
segmental arches, and on the south side is the 
main door, opening about 2@ ft: above the 
ground, and reached either by wooden. steps er 
some other means now destroyed. 

The third floor, or fourth stage,~ differs. from. | 
the rest in that a small chamber is contained in 
the south-eastern angle, the door into which is iar ; 
the south wall, near its east end. This may 
have been an oratory, but as the east wall of 
the keep is gone, and witle it the east end of 
this chamber, which also is inaccessible, such 
details as may remain have not been exanuimed. 
In the west wall of the main chamber is am 
excellent flat segmental arch in ashlar, which 
spans a fireplace and a window looking dowm 
the loch. This upper story was covered with @ 
vault, in the west side of which are traces of # 
side arch, covering that over the fireplace and 
window. Most of the main vault has fallen in. 

There do not appear to be remains of any 
garderobes. The parapet is gone, but the wall 
is crowned by a bold moulding, and beyond this, 
at each angle there isa row of short corbels, 
which probably carried the usual bartizan 
turrets. Over the door, at the top of the wall, 


are four bold corbels, which evidently carried a 
machicolation for its defence. 

Urquhart is far more extensive than most 
Highland castles, and the traces of barracks 


This chamber seems | 


| Temple. 
Until after the rebellion of 1745 Glen Urquhart 
| was in a very disturbed state. Grant did not 
‘reside there, and the people were eontimually 
‘attaeked by the clansmen from Glengarry, 
Lochiel, and Kintail. 
| It is difficult to establish with any precision 
| the date either of the early or the present castle 
‘of Urquhart. The ditch is nedeubt much older 
‘than the siege of 1303. 'Hhe remains of the 
|castle now standing can searcely be older tham 
\the fifteenth eentury, and probably it was one 
of those built about the middle of it, in aecord- 
ance with the strong recommendation published 
by James I. on his return from his eaptivity in 
| England. 
An excellent a¢count of this part of the 
Highlands, and of the deseent of the Urquhart 
' property, will be found in. the “New Statistieal 
Account of Seotland, for Invernesshire,” p. 43. 


Gg. ©. Ci 








‘HULL DOCK COMPANY’S NEW OFFICES. 


TuE Dock Company have taken formal posses- 
sion of their new offices. The building stands 
on # triangular piece of ground,. facing Junctior- 
street, New Cross-street, and the Queen’s Dock 
respectively, the centre of the side next to the 
‘Dock projeeting forward, and its plan conse- 
quently presenting mueh diffieulty, especially as 
‘a maximum accommiedation was required upon 


the complete site, has utilised the whole area, 
and obtained space for a central court for light 
and ventilation. There being so much water in 
proximity to the site, the Italian style of archi- 
tecture, of the “Venetian” type, has been 
adopted for the building, which is arranged with 
three fagades, corresponding with the frontages. 
The main facades are connected with each angle 
by short circular facades, but having projecting 
porticos, with detached Ionie columns, on the 
| ground floor,. whieh serve as buttresses to towers 
and cupolas surmounting these angles. 





i= comparatively limited area. The architect, by 1 
designing the building to follow the outline of 


The entire building is faced with selected 

Ancaster stone, excepting the principal sculp. 
tures, which are of Portland, and the basement, 
which is of Bramley Fall. The roofs are covered 
with Westmoreland slates. The whole structure 
is surrounded by an iron railing, the uprights 
formed of ornamental tridents and harpoons 
plaeed alternately, with solid square standards at 
iuatervals, capped by escutcheons and crowns. 
» With regard to the plan of the building, the 
main entrance is placed in the centre of the 
| Junctiom-street front; a portico and vestibule 
;lead to a handsome entrance-hall, out of 
which, om the ground-floor, are arranged the 
various offices appertaining to the resident engi- 
neer amd the superintendent dock-master, and 
from which a wide staircase of Portland stone, 
bordered by a wrought-iron railing of good 
\design, leads to the landing of the first floor. 
From this landing are entrances to the board- 
room and waiting-room; a corridor to the right 
leads to the seeretary’s department, the ac- 
countant’s office, strong-room, &c.; and one to 
the left conducts to the solicitor’s offices, and te 
an ante-room, in which a memorial tablet, —con- 
taining the names of the chairman, directors, 
and officers of the Dock Company, and the 
architect,—has beem placed; and to the pro- 
prietors’ court-room, an apartment, 70 ft. in 
length, 29 ft. in width, and 21 ft. 6 in. in height, 
the highly-decorated ceiling of which is supported 
on each sidle by marble ¢olumns 16 ft. high, with 
ornamental Corinthiam eapitals and entablature, 
and a cresting over. The wharfage department 
is kept distinct from the other offices, having its 
entrance from the centre of the quay frontage. 
The wharf office is 100 ft. by 29 ft. and 18 ft. 
high. 

Within the building is an open court: this 
means for thorough ventilation and 
lighting. The warming and ventilating arrange- 
ments are effected by means of a fan, worked by 
a small steam-engine. 

Mr. C. G. Wray, of London, was the architect. 

The, erection of the building generally, in- 
cluding the brickwork, masonry, carpenters’ and 
joiners’ work, and painting, has been carried out 
by the Dock Company’s own staff of workmen, 
under the superintendence of their resident 
engineer, Mr. R. A. Marillier, C.E. The whole 
of the structure is made fire-proof, the floors 
being formed of arches of Messrs, Dennett & 
Cos patent material. The arrangements for 
warming and ventilation were carried out by 
Mr. W. W. Phipson, of London. The sculp- 
ture in the tympanum of the pediment, the 
trophies over it and the quay front, and 
ithe figures in the spandrels of the centre 
arch in Junction-street, are the work of Mr. 
j Jobs Underwood, of London ; and the modelling 
for the other parts of the carving, and for the 
internal emmichments, was also executed by him, 
‘under the immediate supervision of the archi- 
tees. The carving of the main portion of the 
‘building, including the capitals, friezes, and 
‘panels, has been executed by Mr. Thos. Frith, of 
Hull. Mr. Thomas Welpton, of Hull, superin- 
tended the castings of the ornamental portion of 
the plasterers’ work; and Messrs. Young & 
Wood, of Hull, swpplied the inclosure iron rail- 
ing, The wrought-iron railing to the principal 
stairs was executed by the Midland Architec- 
tural Metal-workezs Company, of Coventry. 
Messrs. Strede; of London, supplied the sun- 
burners; Messrs. Howard & Sons, of London, 
the parqueterie for the border of the court-room 
floor; and Messrs. Blanchard & Co., of London, 
the temra-cotta ridge eresting, &c., from the 
architect’s design. Messrs. Richardson & Son, 
of Hull, glazed the wimdows with plate-glass, 
limeluding the three emgraved windows on the 
stairease. 
| Phe direetors of the eompany, at their last 
‘amnual meeting, recently held, made a very 
‘eneouraging report. Considering that the capi- 
tal of the company has been doubled, and more 
than. a milliom of money spent in the new Albert 
| Dock, it is satisfactory, and more than was ex- 
pected, that nearly 4 per cent. on the capital 
thus increased was realised in the first year after 
the completion of their new dock. The reserve 
fund was created out of former dividends, ex- 
Pressly to make good the expected deficiency 
for the first few years after the increase of 
capital spent on the Albert Dock. 

We hear that from the Ist to the 20th of 
January this year, there was an increase in dock 
duties alone of 7001. beyond what was gained in 
the same period last year, so that there would 
seem to be every prospect of increased revenue. 
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THE LYONS EXHIBITION BUILDINGS, PARK, AND 








LYONS UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION. 


Our readers know that a Universal Interna- 
tional Exhibition of Agricultural and Industrial 
Products and Works of Art will be opened at 
Lyons on the Ist of May next, and closed on the 
31st of October. It will be held in enclosed gal- 
leries and in an open space adjoining. We give 
a view of the building, which is constructed on 
land furnished by the City of Lyons, and known 
as the Parc de la Téte d’Or. 

Articles for exhibition will be received at the 
building from the 1st of March to the Ist of 
April, 1872, inclusive, and applications for allot- 
ments of space should be made at the earliest 
possible moment, addressed to Mr. Edmund 
Johnson, Hon. Secretary of the London Com- 
mittee, 3, Castle-street, Holborn, London. 

Certain charges will be made to exhibitors for 
space. 

At a committee meeting recently held in the 
Mansion-house, under the presidency of the Lord 
Mayor, for the purpose of considering the best 
means to be taken to insure the proper repre- 
sentation of the United Kingdom at the Exhibi- 
tion, it was announced that the Minister of 
Agriculture and Commerce had promised that 
the French Government would furnish the medals 
to be awarded by the international juries, and 
that the committee of organisation at Lyons 
would defray the expenses of the London com- 
mittze to the extent of 6,000 francs. It was re- 
solved to communicate with the various chambers 
of commerce in Yorkshire, Lancashire, and else- 
where, and to suggest to the mayors of the cities 
and towns most interested in Continental trade 
the advisability of immediately forming local 
committees to obtain exhibitors. The produc- 
tions exhibited will, it is said, be divided into 
nine groups, viz.:—First, silk, raw material, 
machinery, and manufactures ; secondly, textile 
fabrics, clothing, and other objects worn on the 
person ; thirdly, furniture and decorative objects 
for use in dwellings; fourthly, machines, im- 
plements, and tools; fifthly, products of the 
extractive industries; sixthly, alimentation ; 
seventhly, agriculture and horticulture ; eighthly, 


Group IV. will include a Workmen’s Class :— 
Articles of all kinds produced by men working 
|on their own account, with or without the aid of 
their families or apprentices ; Machines and pro- 
cesses illustrative of work executed at home; 
Work specially illustrating the skill, intelligence, 
and taste of the workman. 

Group IX. will consist of Oil Paintings on 
Canvas, Panels, &c.; Water-colour and other 
Drawings ; Sculpture and Die-sinking; Archi- 
tectural Designs and Models; and Engraving 
and Lithography. 

We understand that the applications from 
English producers are fairly numerous, 











THE PROPOSED CONVICT PRISON AT 
DENMARK-HILL AND THE HOME 
SECRETARY. 


TxE Government proposition to erect a convict 
prison at Denmark-hill is encountering much 
hostility, and a determined opposition on the part 
of the residents and the owners of property in 
the district, and public meetingsto protest against 
the project are being held in different parts of 
Lambeth, Kennington, Camberwell, Brixton, and 
other places. On Saturday, a numerous and in- 
fluential deputation, consisting of several mem- 
bers of Parliament, including Sir J. C. Lawrence 
and Mr. McArthur, the representatives for Lam- 
beth; and Col. Beresford and Mr. Locke, the 
members for Southwark ; together with repre- 
sentatives from the several local and parochial 
bodies in the district, clergymen, and others, 
waited upon Mr. Bruce, the Home Secretary, with 
whom was Mr. Winterbotham, the Uuder-Secre- 
tary, for the purpose of representing to the right 
hon. gentleman the evils and the injury that 
would be caused to the neighbourhood by the 
erection of the proposed prison in the neigh- 
bourhood. Sir J. C. Lawrence, in addressing 
Mr. Bruce on behalf of the deputation, re- 
ferred to the opposition which he had 
offered in Parliament last session to the pro- 
{posal for the enlargement of the Brixton 





| added that, whilst the Government were fully 
| impressed with its eligibility, they were quite 
ready to reconsider the matter if an equally 
accessible and eligible site could be found in 
another district. We understand that a site at 
Brockley, consisting of seventeen acres (which 
is the same in extent as that selected at Den- 
mark-hill), has been offered to the Government 
by the St. Olave’s board of guardians, to whom 
it belongs, for 4001. per acre; whereas it is said 
that the price of the Denmark-hill site is upwards 
of 1,200. per acre. The site at Brockley is also 
said to have the advantage of being nearer to a 
railway station than that at Denmark-hill. The 
offer made by the St. Olave’s guardians is stated 
to be under the consideration of the Govern. 
ment. 











WHAT IS STONEHENGE; AND AVEBURY 
OR ABURY? 
MR. FERGUSSON’S BOOK ON THE STONE MONUMENTS. 


Sir,—I am glad that you imply a demur to 
Mr. Fergusson’s theory as to the origin and pur- 
pose of the ‘‘ Stone Monuments of all Ages and 
of all Countries,” which book you reviewed on the 
3rd inst. The unwarranted conclusions at which 
he arrives are distasteful and unsatisfactory to 
those who have given long and deep attention to 
this mysterious subject. I have studied these 
remains under all aspects of belief for more than 
twenty years, and I join absolute issue—as the 
lawyers say—with Mr. Fergusson, and with all 
his school, as to their supposed explanation of 
these monuments. These stones are all votive 
and hieroglyphic, and they are connected with 
Buddhism, or Bhuddism; for this religion was 
that of all the world at one time.. The mythic 
cradle, from which radiated as expressions all 
these stones, was India; and Professor Max 
Miiller, in his reading of the religious traditions, 
is equally at fault, and equally misleading as his 
brother (stone-blind) worker, Mr. Fergusson. 
Even the name Buddhism is systematically mis- 





materials and processes of the liberal arts; and, | prison, which the Government had now aban- 
lastly, works of art. All facilities will be given | doned, and added that the site now selected at 
to the exhibitors for the sale of their productions, | Denmark-hill was still more objectionable, and 
but no object exhibited must be withdrawn until | that there werenumerous othermore suitable sites 
after the closing of the Exhibition. |which the Government might have selected. 
Group ITI. will include Furniture, Upholstery, | Several members of the deputation having pointed 
and Decorative Work; Paper-hangings in all | out the serious injury and deterioration in the 
varieties; Porcelain, Earthenware, and Glass; value of property in the neighbourhood which 
Gold and Silversmiths’ Work, Cutlery, Jewelry; | the erection of the prison would cause, the 
Bronzes and other Artistic Castings, and Re-| Home Secretary in his reply, admitted the force 
poussé Work ; Apparatus and Processes for Heat-|of the objections which had been urged 
ing and Lighting. ‘by the deputation against the site, and 








pronounced and misspelled. It should be Bhud. 
dism—as the most profound among the Jains 
pronounce or sound it. The first syllable is an 
aspirate, in the same manner expressed and 
emphasised as the Aolic digamma, “ Bh’udd— 
Ffudd—Fwu'tt—ism. Thence probably, Bid— 
Bét—Fét of the Indians and of the Chinese— 
B, P, and F, being interchangeable radically in 
all languages. A vast amount of philology, and 
of recondite archzeology and theosophy, is under 
all this. 

To return to the stone memorials, the im- 
portance of which cannot be overrated. They 
are stupendous historical expressions and land- 
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marks. I am fearful of occupying your space, 
or I could present such an array of facts, and of 
deductions elicited from every direction, as 
would fully convince. The conclusion of' those 
who have gone the closest in their examination 
of all these mysterious stones, is that they are 
phallic in their character, and idolatrous in their 
purpose. What lies farther and under is exces- 
sively curious and interesting, and even sublime 
in its way, because so totally mistaken in subse- 
quent times. HARGRAVE JENNINGS, 








ACCIDENTS. 


Fall of a House.—At Trewellard, in Cornwall, 
the end wall of a substantial cottage fell, at a 
moment’s notice, carrying with it the roof, the 
greater part of the other walls, and some of the 
furniture. The house and its contents were 
completely wrecked. A lode in East Levant had 
been followed too near to the surface. Recent 
heavy rains loosened and shifted the soil under 
the foundations of the house. Fortunately, no 
one was injured. 

Fall of another House a ‘storm, and 
by might, a dwelling-house, ‘situate at the back 
of } street, Mevagissey, also in Oornwall, 
comtaiming three tenements, fell, and the inmates 
narrowly ‘escaped with their lives, leaving the 
greater part of ‘their furniture buried “in the 
ruins. ‘It-appears that the building had ‘shown 


marked signs of sinking for‘some ‘time past,and 


that the occupants had been on previous occa- 
sions warned, but owing to disputed ownership 
of the property by rival claimants, the inmates 
enjoyed shelter without paying rent. 

Fall from a Scaffold—A fatal accident has 
occurred at the new goods shed recently erected 
for the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Com- 
pany at Barnsley. A labourer was engaged in 
whitewashing the top of the interior of the 
building. He stood on a single plank, and as 
he was reaching upwards, he overbalanced him- 
self and fell. In falling, he caught hold of a 
spar, but released his hold, and fell on the 
second floor, and thence into the basement 
story, where he alighted on his head, and was 
killed on the spot. 








THE RAILING ROUND ST. PAUL’S. 


Si1r,—It has puzzled me as well as several 
friends to find out the reason why the railings 
round the front of St. Paul’s are not removed; 
for, of course, there must be one, and a very 
strong one, to prevent such a palpable improve- 
ment, both in the appearance and convenience of 
our crowded City, as would be effected if it were 
laid out similarly to the front of the Royal 
Exchange. G. 8. 8. 








THE SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS, 
WESTMINSTER. 


Mr. J. Cuurcn, C.E., recently elected to the 
position of President of the Society of Engi- 
neers, has delivered his inaugural address. 

Among the chief subjects were water-supply 
and drainage, land transit, gas consumption, and 
the probable duration of our coal supply. Mr. 
Church spoke in favour of sewage irrigation. 
“The purification of the sewage by irrigation,” 
he said, “in respect to its soluble constituents,— 
the removal of which is the chief difficulty in the 
sewage problem,—is more than twice as effective 
as any of the processes of precipitation and of 
upward filtration: it is scarcely so complete, 
however, as the method of intermittent down- 
ward filtration.” “Irrigation has now under- 
gone the test of extreme practical applica- 
tion under greatly varying conditions, but with 
an almost uniformly satisfactory result. To the 
all-important question, ‘Does the system effec- 
tually remove the sewage nuisance ?’ I think we 
are in a position to answer with confidence in 
the affirmative.” 

In speaking of the coal question, the views as 
respects the continuance of a supply from deep 
mines were in accordance with those lately urged 
in the Builder :—‘ Should the advance of science 
enable us to work coal at these prodigious depths, 
the cost of work will most assuredly be propor- 
tionately increased; and when fuel has thus 
become dearer, its consumption will be checked, 
and the stock will therefore hold out correspond. 
ingly longer. But this implies the crippling of 
the strong arm which earns our national wealth. 
True it is that there are vast and almost inex- 
‘haustible coal-fields in other parts of the world 


yet untouched, and while coal is to be had there 
would be the opportunity of purchasing it. 
But,—in the words of the Coal Commissioners,— 
‘It may be well doubted whether the manufac- 
turing supremacy of this kingdom can be main- 
tained after the importation of coal has become 
a necessity.’ ”’ 








DEATH IN THE DRAIN. 


A Few days ago the whole of the persons em- 
ployed in the winding-room at the mill of Messrs. 
Woods & Hampson, Swillbrook, Preston, became 
suddenly very ill, and were compelled to cease 
work. An examination of the premises revealed 
the existence of a drain from which noxious, and, 
in this case, deadly exhalations were emitted, 
filling the whole apartment, and rendering the 
atmosphere highly dangerous. The drain emptied 
itself into an adjoining water-course, which flows 
into the Ribble. When there is a “fresh” in the 
river arising from heavy rains, as during the past 
week, the sewage is backed up the drain, and 
prevented'from getting away. Hence the present 
casualty. When the sufferers were taken home, 
medical aid was at-once :called in. Several, we 
regret to say, have died. On ithe discovery of 
the cause of these fatalities immediate steps 
were ‘taken to remedy the defective drain, and 
to prevent the possible recurrence.of :so-sad an 
event. Illness and death are constantly result- 
umg ‘from similar circumstances, .as “we ‘have 
pointed out for years, though ‘the :cause “of ‘the 
effect, not being so obvious, is often unre- 
cognised. 








THE TRAMWAYS IN CAMBERWELL. 
ALLEGED OBSTRUCTION TO THE THOROUGHFARES. 


THE tradesmen in Church-street, Camberwell, 
High-street, Peckham, and portions of Camber- 
well-road, have combined in an agitation to 
compel the Tramway Company to take up their 
double line of rails, on the ground that expe- 
rience has already shown that in narrow 
thoroughfares the double rails are not only an 
annoyance to the inhabitants, but a great in- 
convenience to tradesmen, and a source of dan- 
ger to pedestrians. At a numerously attended 
meeting, held a few days ago, several trades- 
men spoke, and a resolution was passed to the 
effect, that the double line of tramways, in the 
narrow parts of the highways of the parish, was 
injurious to the interests of the ratepayers and 
tradesmen, in the very narrow margin left 
between the tramways and footpaths, and 
seriously interferes with the tradespeople and 
the general public. 








ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE members’ annual soirée took place on 
Friday evening, the 9th inst., at the Rooms in 
Conduit-street. The walls of the galleries were 
rendered interesting by the exhibition of the 
Society of Female Artists. The public, of course, 
need not be admitted to the inner mysteries of 
a meeting strictly limited to members of the 
Association. It can, however, do no harm to 
record that the stage was neatly appointed, the 
actors full of their parts, and their acting of 
spirit. The awful warning lodged in “ A Con. 
jugal Lesson” was pressed upon the bachelor 
members—the majority by long odds. After- 
wards a roaring farce alleviated the serious 
spectacle of a worthy paterfamilias disturbed 
by rating questions. The skit on matters of 
current architectural gossip, looked for once a 
year by the initiate, was more creditable to 
Mr. E. J. Tarver’s draughtsmanship and sense of 
fun than to his critical acumen. 








RICKMANSWORTH AND ITS SANITARY 
ARRANGEMENTS. 


A LocaL correspondent writes us, complaining 
of the state of matters in his vicinity. He says 
the town has no Local Board, but sanitary 
arrangements are carried out under a committee 
of gentlemen and tradesmen, employing a paid 
surveyor. The case he refers to is, he says, 
probably one of the worst cases that have come 
under notice for some time. From what infor. 
mation he can get, the part of the town in ques- 
tion was drained into an open ditch running 
through different properties, the outlet end being 
“open, with a common privy standing across 
it ; then passing through the next property with 





a barrel drain, and terminating with a common 





privy; next comes a 4-in. stoneware drain, 
emptying itself into the last-named privy; and, 
going on further, we find a 6-in. stoneware 
drain: still following the chase some distance, 
we come to a brick drain, 9 in. wide, 9 in. high, 
arched over at the top, and full of solid 
matter from end to end. The ground 
around being very porous, is of course tho. 
roughly saturated with sewage that must have 
been soaking ia for years. Iam at aloss to know 
how this state of things comes about. Surely 
the committee cannot be doing their duty.” 
There are pig-sties, he says, on the top of the 
old brick drain, not 30 yards from dwelling. 
houses ; and he speaks of the family illness (and 
no wonder) which has arisen from all this, 
The medical man urged a thorough inspection, 
which revealed the facts now stated. Our 
correspondent writes to us in the hope that there 
may not only be a thorough cleansing, but that 
when the place is properly drained, both trap- 
ping and ventilation will not be neglected. 








WHY THE METRE? 


Ir you have space in your columns for afew 
more remarks supplementary to my last Jetter 
on ‘the metric system, in which I poimted ont 
that by adopting a 10-in. standard, to-which I 
gave ‘the name of a palm, we could not only 
obtain decimal notation for our own measures, 
but.also such ready means of commensurability 
with the métre as would, I hope, supersede in 
reasonable minds any demand for the introduc. 
tion of that objectionable standard. I should be 
glad to offer an example of the working of the 
rule I gave for converting the French to the 
English measure, and vice versd, and in so doing 
I would propose a modification of so much of it 
as relates to square and cubic measures, for the 
purpose of adapting the rule better to the 
memory, and, indeed, with an increase of accu- 
racy. The rule, as I now propose it, is as 
follows :—Let the 40-in. measure, which is com. 
pared with the mitre, be called an ell. Then, 
to bring ells into métres, add 16 per mil. 

Once according as the measure is—lineal. 
Twice 9 99 ” square, 
Thrice ,, ” ” cubic. 

To bring ells into métres, subtract 16 per mil., 
once, twice, or thrice, according as the denomi- 
nation is lineal, square, or cubic. 

The true ratios between ells and métres are,— 

3°93708 = 4 métres lineal. 
15°50060 = 16 x Square, 
61°02710 = 64 =, cubic. 

Let our example be to reduce 16 métres into 
ells. 


Then 16,000 160 1 per cent. 
256 f 80 4 per cent, 





16 1 per mil. 
15,744 157 
252 79 
16 
15,492 252 


Compare this with 155,006, and we see that 
the error is less than 1 in the fourth place of 
figures ; indeed, the errors are all exceedingly 
small and quite inconsiderable beside the pro. 
bable errors of the measurement. In the six 
cases contemplated in the rules the errors are as 
follow, viz.,in the rule for converting ells into 
métres lineal the error is xs355; Square, g7$a0 3 
cubic, ;g$g7- The above are in excess. In the 
rule for converting méatres into ells lineal the 
error is sq5a 3 Square, ze'gy 3 Cubic, zy¥55- These 
are in defect. It should be noticed that, although 
the errors in the square and cubic denominations 
appear to exceed the lineal, it is not so really 
when brought into comparison with the errors of 
measurement, because any small constant error 
in measurement, either arising from difference in 
rods or from personality in the measurer, would 
also be doubled in the square, and trebled in the 
cubic result; so that these resolve themselves 
into the lineal comparison after all, and such an 
error as 1 in 3,600 means unattainable accuracy 
in general practice. Deal and iron measures, 
for instance, are liable to as much extension or 
contraction as this from ordinary atmospheric 
influences. F. C. PENROSE. 





Srr,—Mr. Penrose, in his letter to you under the above 
heading, proposes a scheme which he modestly says renders 
it ‘* quite unnecessary to introduce that most inconvenient 
standard, the métre,”’ into this country. ray 

After remarking upon its ‘‘ great length”—though it is 
only 3°37 inches more than the yard,—and asserting what 
he would find very difficult to substantiate, viz., that the 
centimétre is too coarse, and the millimétre too fine, for 
ordinary use,—he proceeds to explain his scheme, which, 
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it appears, is to create a new standard having a length of 
10 in, designatin it a “ palm,’’ using the decimal notation 
in connection with it, and then in mercantile transactions 
applying it to the métre by taking 4 palms=40 inches,— 
and reducing by a per-centage, or the reverse process of 
bringing up the métre to the 4 palm measure by adding a 
per-centage. 

‘When it is remembered that a different per-centage 
would necessarily be required for length, for area, and for 
cube; that these fractions would have to be added or 
deducted as the case —_ be ; that to apply the divisions 
of the métre to those of the palm would involve a further 
complication,—it can hardly be considered so simple a 
scheme as its author maintains. : 

Moreover, the accuracy with which the requisite caleu- 
lation could be made is another important consideration, 
—especially in these days when accuracy is everything,— 
and from the impracticability of using a perfectly exact 

er-centage fraction, and possible errors of arithmetic, it 
is extremely doubtful, to say the least of it, whether the 
necessary precision could be obtained,—leaving time out 
of the question altogether, though in practice that is 
always an element of great consequence. , 

With reference to our weights and measures of pon 
Mr. Penrose says, ‘‘ to reduce quarts to litres and pounds 
to kilogrammes by an easy per-centage offers no diffi- 
culty ;” but,—looking to the difficulty in respect to the 
linear measurements, which are, of course, the simplest 
of all,—the statement admits of a query. He says, ‘‘ these 
per-centages might be readily taught at the schools,”’ but 
seems entirely to forget that in order to be able to reduce 
one system of measurement to another, we must of neces- 
sity be acquainted with both. How can you possibly teach 
a child the way to reduce yards to métres, pounds to kilo- 
grammes, quarts to litres, &c., without at the same time 
teaching most of the metric system? If ycur corre- 
spondent’s scheme were adopted it would come to this,— 
that the scholar’s memory would be burdened with both 
— in addition to the method of applying the one to 
the other. 

Now, as one of the principal reasons for changing our 
standards of weights and measures is to lessen the labour 
of the scholar, a scheme which would at least double that 
labour can scarcely be said to render it ‘‘ quite unneces- 
sary’’ to introduce a system which can unquestionably be 
learnt with much greater ease than the one at present in 
use. Let any one look through a common school table- 
book, and observe the extraordinary variety of measure- 
ments which children are expected tolearn! To the young 
mind it is perfectly distressing, and. few even acquire, 
much less retain, a complete knowledge of them. They 
consist of a multiplicity of distinct terms and figures, 
having no connecting links between them, and must be 
committed to memory as so many separate and dry facts. 
On the other hand, the metric system is so built up from 
a common basis, that it is incomparably easier to learn,— 
all its parts are so related that one can be deduced from 
another, and there is scarcely a possibility of forgetting it 
when once mastered. 

know, sir, it has been urged against it that 
*centimétre,” ‘‘kilogramme,” &c., are hard terms for 
children to recollect ; but the difficulty is soon got over, 
and that objection, together with the fact that it would 
cause some little embarrassment at first, is completely 
swamped by the manifold advantages which the system 
presents: advantages which are recognised widely on the 
Continent, where the chief States have already adopted it, 
and where it is fast becoming general. It is almost 
exclusively used throughout the scientific world, which 
alone is a sufficient proof of its greater accuracy and 
superiority. Like all other great improvements it has met 
with opponents. Coal and steam—the most powerful 
civilizers of modern times—originally met with the most 
determined and spiteful opposition, and as they eventually 
overcame that resistance, so the metric will inevitably 
supplant the crude, disconnected, and harassing system 
now used in this country. a 3 








THE STATE OF GLASTONBURY. 


Sir,—Allow me, if not too late, to give you a warning 
against believing the statements, as put forth by “A 
Subscriber” in your valuable paper of February 3rd; 
and at the same time I ask you to accept my best thanks 
for your efficient teaching a few years since. 

The truth is, sir, the town proper of Glastonbury can at 
the present time boast of a perfect system of pipe-sewers, 
amounting in the aggregate to about four miles and a half; 
and I trust shortly to have the pleasure of further inform- 
ing you, and all whom it may concern, that the Local Board 
will have then finished the drainage ; carried the outfall a 
distance of one mile and a half below the Railway 
Station ; and that our little historical town, the centre on 
Somerset, will not only pride itself on its attractive and 
magnificent ruins and surrounding scenery, but on 
its perfect system of drainage, laid down with aj) 
the latest improvements in sanitary science 3 and we 
shall also be enabled to boast of a sewage farm and 
efficient waterworks for the supply of the town, I trust 
by the time we have our next county ball that the parties 
attending it will be better enabled to distinguish between 
the sulphurous vapour thrown off from the defective gas 
and the supposed poisonous effluvia arising from the 
sewers; not that I think there will be any cause to find 
fault with either in the future. I would just add that the 
lady mentioned in ‘‘A Subseriber’s’”’ letter resides about 
twenty miles from Glastonbury, and in a neighbonrhood 
where fever has been prevalent for some time past. 

JosErH Day, Surveyor to the Local Board. 


———— 


CONCRETE BUILDING AND THE 
BOARD OF WORKS. 


At Wandsworth Police-court, Mr. Ingham heard a case 
of considerable interest to the building trade, in asummons 
at the instance of the Met litan Board of Works with 
reference to the building of a concrete wall in Lombard- 
road, Battersea, which was not conformable to their 
licence, which required the materials used to pass through 
@ mesh or screen not exceeding 2 in. in diameter. Mr. 
Hanson, the district surveyor, said ‘“ packing,” consisting 
of pieces of pottery, &c., had been used with the concrete, 
thereby making it an irregular wall. From a general view 
of the wall he was bound to say it was extremely hard. 
He, however, said that the materials should be mixed and 
conglomerated together on the ground before being put 
into the cases. The builder, and patentee of the cases, 
said the wall would not stand without “packing.” Mr, 
Newton, engineer, gave a description, with the assistance 














of a model, of the use of ‘‘ packing.” He said there was 
a layer of concrete, then a layer of pieces of brick or 
stone, and so on, which formed the wall, the materials 
se thrown in by unskilled labour: He proceeded to 
say that the whole of the concrete passed through a mesh, 
but the “packing” was added to increase the strength of 
the wall. He argued that the use of “packing” was in 
compliance with the Act, which required walls to be pro- 
perly bonded together. Therefore, he was of opinion that 
a licence from the Board was unnecessary. r. Ingham 
said that the last witness had convinced him that the wall 
was not Lappe bonded together. According to his 
description a wall by accident might be properly bonded 
together, but there was no security that it would be. He 
was clearly against the defendant. Mr, Nasmyth, who 
was retained for the defence, asked to have a case gran’ 
for a superior court. He said it was a question of great 
importance, as contracts had been entered into for the 
construction of blocks of Peabody buildings with similar 
walls, Mr. Ingham said he would grant a case, but he 
eventually dismissed the summons,.as it was found that 
there had Boon an informal notice, 








LONDON CITY AND THE MAIN 
DRAINAGE, 


In replying to the statement that notwith- 
standing the enormous expenditure on the main 
drainage many sewers emptied themselves into 
the Thames, already mentioned in our pages, 
Mr. Bazalgette gave a reply at. the last meeting 
of the Court of Common Council :— 


He remarked in it that the sewage formerly assin: 
through and from the City into the river was dise I 
from an area of about 103 square miles, the bulk of it 
flowing into the Thames near oe City’s western boundary, 
and therefore passing along nearly the whole of its river 
frontage. Of this upwards of nine-tenths had been 
diverted from the City since 1861, and now discharged ata 
point twelve miles below it, on the ebb tide only instead 
of at low water and at all other states of the tide as 
formerly. Nearly half the whole area of the City had 
thus been dealt with, and works were now in progress by 
which the sewage of a considerable portion of the re- 
mainder would be intercepted within about two months. 
The diversion of the sewage from the comparatively small 
area left would not involve works of an extensive cha- 
racter, but as the various lines of interception had to 
traverse very narrow thoroughfares already overcrowded 
with heavy traffic in the close vicinity of lofty warehouses, 
of wharfs, and the like, the several operations required 
much previous consideration and very careful examination 
of the various localities and the special drainage arrange- 
ments. The requisite works being cmpiaael by these 
considerations would be difficult and excessively tedious 
in their execution, and could only be carried out as oppor- 
tunity offered, Portions of those works would, however, 
be executed in the spring. There had been no want of 
foresight in providing for the drainage of this small re- 
maining area, for the low-level sewer which passes through 
its centre affords a deep and sufficient outfall for all 
sewages, Referring to Mr. Haywood’s report, Mr. Bazal- 
gette states that of the nine so-called main sewers only 
three were in fact main lines, from one of which the whole, 
and from the two others nearly four-fifths, of the sewage 
had been intercepted, and was discharged at the Barking 
Creek outlet. The other six were comparatively of an 
unimportant character. The nineteen called minor sewers 
were relatively insignificant, and discharged but little 
sewage into the river; the greater number of them did 
not exceed 200 ft., and some were less than 100 ft. long, 
draining for the most part wharf and warehouse gronerty, 
Of the 534 district sewers, they appeared in nearly all 
cases branches falling into the other outlets; upwards of 
ninety had been intercepted and the sewage was discharged 
at Barking. A large proportion of the remainder were 
mere drains taking the sewage of single courts, mews, 

ards, alleys, and the like, the whole of which drained but 
ittle more than half a square mile, 








ARCHITECTS’ ACTIONS. 
W. G. COLBOURNE ¥v. REV. DR. COLLIS. 


Tuis was an action in Stratford-on-Avon 
County Court, to recover 281. 2s. 6d. for designs, 
plans, and surveying the proposed site for the 
erection of a church at Luddington. The action 
had been‘heard in the absence of the defendant 
at the August Court, and the verdict given for 
the plaintiff. The defendant subsequently 
applied for a new trial, which application was 
granted. It was heard at this Court before a 
jury. Mr. Warden for plaintiff, and Mr. Lane 
for the defendant. 


Mr. Warden, in opening the case, said the action was 
brought to recover 28/, 2s, 6d. under the following circum. 
stances :—On November 18th plaintiff received a letter 
from defendant to call upon him on a matter of business, 
and in pursuance of that letter he did so, and a conversa- 
tion took place. Plaintiff then proceeded to make a rough 
pencil sketch of a church. Plaintiff saw defendant fre- 
quently, and visited the site of the proposed church, 
and made tracings and plans for the church. De- 
fendant called at plaintiff’s office and approved of the 
plans and tracings shown, On the 31st of March plaintiff 
received a letter rejecting those plans. The plaintiff had 
always been under the impression that he alone was pre- 
paring plans. He had received express instructions from 
the defendant to prepare those plans. The plaintiff was 
never limited in the amount the church was to cost, and 
was never told that any one else was preparing plans. 
Plaintiff received an intimation on the 3lst that Mr. 
Cotton’s pre had been accepted. The tracings were 
retained by the defendant, but are now produced. An 
application to defendant to Aas the amount now claimed 
resulted:in the defendant offering to pay 10/. 10s. out of 
his own pockat, as it could not come out of the Luddington 
Church Fund; or the matter should be laid before a 
referee. The plaintiff declined to accede to these terms ; 
hence the action. 

The plaintiff maninestoneed to this,— 

Mr. Bateman, architect, Birmingham, said he had- 


t 
examined the plans and specifications produced in cour nf 
and the charges for them were correct. The plans were 
prepared in the usual manner, and the: charges. very; 
reasonable, If the works were carried out, the architect, 
would be entitled to five per cent. on the cost, and if his 
plans were not carried out, then to two and a half per 
cent, 

Mr. Newby, architect, was also called, and said the; 
charges for the work done were fair and reasonable. 

Mr. Cousins, architect, Birmingham, quite agreed with 
Mr. Bateman and Mr. Newby. 

Mr. Lane, on behalf of the defendant, addressed the; 
jury to show that the plaintiff had exceeded his instruc- 
tions, that the plans were not suitable for the building 
required, and that the plaintiff was told that the cost of 


ted | the building was not to exceed 7002. 


In the course of the evidence.on this side,— 

Mr. Hopkins, architect, said the per-centage charged 
was fair if no sum for the church was mentioned ;. but 
if 7002. was mentioned plaintiff would not be entitled to. 


any. 

Nr, Chamberlain, architect, said if the plaintiff had, 
exceeded the estimate his plans would be rightly rejected ; 
but he would be entitled to charge for making the survey” 
and some other work pointed out. 

e jury, after a very brief consultation, returned a. 

verdict for the plaintiff upon all the points stated, and for 
the full amount claimed, with costs, 








THE QUESTION OF “AN INDEX.” 


Sir,—On receipt of your issue of December 
28rd ult., I was much pleased with the suggestion 
of one of your correspondents as to an index for 
the thirty years’ volumes of the Builder, which 
this year will see completed. Beingthe fortunate 
possessor of twenty-nine volumes of your valuable 
publication, I have compiled for my own use an 
index of important general subjects (not alone 
from the Builder) in two ways: the first system: 
is arranged alphabetically as usual, the second 
classifies the subject matter according to the 
style discussed or illustrated, noting title of 
work, volume, and page, for reference. 

By this means I am enabled to refer without 
unnecessary loss of time to any statement, 
opinion, or fact which I may wish to recall, and 
to any illustration of executed work, under its 
style or period. The index itself, however, has 
become cumbersome, because written, and needs 
the art of the typographer to reduce its bulk. 
As the undertaking, if carried out on the system 
above stated, would be costly, requiring much 
time of a professional expert to compile it, will 
you permit me to suggest that an announcement 
to the effect that such an index, separately 
bound or otherwise, will be issued for a certain 
price at the close of the present year, would, in 
my opinion, produce a demand for the same 
sufficient to reimburse the outlay at least, and, 
at the same time, you would confer another 
lasting benefit upon your subscribers. 

A. F. M. 

St. Charles, Missouri, U.S., 

Januwry 19, 1872. 





S1r,—There can be no doubt that an index is much re- 
quired ; butit can only be perfected with the aid of numerous. 
subscribers,—for the work could not be done without 
much labour and some expense. An index, with the aid 
of subscribers, has been made of the first, second, and 
third series of Notes and Queries,—thirty-six volumes 
altogether,—which is very useful, and sells in a separate 
volume for 15s, An index of the thirty volumes of the 
Builder might be prepared in one volume, and the sale 
might be sufficient to justify the outlay, yet it would not 
be prudent to undertake the work without the guarantee 
of a sufficient number of subscribers before publication, 
Persons, therefore, who desire the index, should give 
their names, &c., forthwith, Cue, Cooxz. 








THE NEW CEMETERY, 
BUILDINGS, AND RECREATION GROUNDS, 
AT BARROW-IN-FURNESS. 


OnE of the most remarkable instances of the 
conversion of an open waste or rabbit-warren. 
into a large and flourishing town, in the course 
of a few years only, is the borough of Barrow-in«, 
Furness, in North Lancashire, which now con- 
tains a population of more than 40,000 inha- 
bitants, with two large docks, and another dock 
or float, 200 acres in extent, in course of con. 
struction ; whereas twelve years ago there were 
not more than 100 houses in the place; whilst 
only a few years before that time there were 
none. 

Amongst the public buildings and other places 
of resort which have from time to time been 
erected and formed in rapid succession, the town 
council of the young and prosperous borough 
are now engaged in the construction of a large 
and handsome cemetery, which is not to be used 
for the purposes of interment only, but is also to 
combine with it pleasure-gardens and a lake, so. 
as to render it a general object of use and recrea- 
tion to the town. The land for the cemetery 
proper, consisting of 40 acres, has been given by. 





his Grace the Duke of Devonshire, and the ad- 
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joining land for recreation purposes has been 
purchased from the Barrow Iron and Steel Com- 
pany and the Railway Company. The laying out 
of the cemetery and recreation-grounds has been 
entrusted to Mr. Kemp, landscape gardener, who 
has a reputation for the laying out of cemeteries 
and parks. The contract for the erection of one 
of the chapels and some other buildings has just 
been taken by Mr. Garden, for 4,7501., and the 
works will be immediately proceeded with. It 
is intended to open a portion of the cemetery 
for interments by the 1st of June. 

It is stated that, although building has been 
going forward on a large scale at Barrow during 
the last few years, the demand for houses is 
greater than the supply, in consequence of the 
large number of artizans now employed in ship- 
building, the iron works, and the shipping of the 
new port, and in many cases more than one 
family are compelled to reside in the same house. 
This has led to the formation of a co-operative 
building society. 








THE REMOVAL OF ST. MILDRED’S 
CHURCH, POULTRY. 


THE preliminaries have this week been gone 
through in connexion with the removal of 
St. Mildred’s Church, in the Poultry, which is 
about to be demolished in order to make way 
fer City improvements. Messrs. Fuller, Horsley, 
& Co. have disposed by tender of the interior 
fittings, consisting of the seats, galleries, pulpit, 
and other articles, whilst the valuable and artistic 
monuments and tablets are being transferred to 
St. Olave’s, Old Jewry, with which St. Mildred’s 
parish has been united. The bodies in the 
churchyard are about to be removed to a spot 
in Ilford Cemetery, which has been specially 
selected there; and the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners have made a grant of 1,000l. for the 
purpose of erecting a handsome monument over 
the vault in which the remains will be deposited. 
In consequence of the two parishes of St. 
Mildred’s and St. Olave’s being now united, no 
new church will be erected in place of the old 
edifice which is about to be removed, but 4,0001. 
are intended to be expended in church enlarge- 
ment in the parish of St. Olave, and a new resi- 
dence is also to be built in the parish for the 
rector of St. Mildred’s, at a cost of 2,0001. 








EARL OF WARWICK’S SEWAGE FARM 
NEAR LEAMINGTON. 


THE general scheme of irrigation presents 
some new and interesting features. It is 
on a scale of unprecedented magnitude, of 
which the following may be taken as a brief 
sketch :—One object has governed the whole 
scheme : to secure it all details have been sub- 
ordinated, viz., to regard the sewage for its 
value as a manure, with the assistance of water 
as a carrier for its distribution, and for summer 
irrigation. Therefore, as a fixed sum will be 
paid for the sewage, the object has been to 
utilise it over the widest possible area, in order 
that a system of mixed and alternate husbandry 
may be adopted, including not only the ordinary 
* operations of farming, but of wet and of dry 
farming, changing from one to the other syste- 
matically. In winter the sewage to be used 
simply as a manure on bare fallows, for spring 
cropping. To each of the eight hydrants on the 
rising main a “ bend ” is attached, with its mouth 
on the surface of the ground. This mouth is 
inclosed in a brick chamber. On opening the 
screw valve, the sewage enters the chamber, and 
is distributed by regulated outlets into stone- 
ware pipes; these pipes, working under a head 
pressure of from 8 oz. to 2 lb. on the square inch, 
carry the sewage to the exact point wanted. As 
may be imagined, the pipe work is extensive ; 
the pipes were manufactured by Mr. T. C. 
Edwards, near Ruabon, North Wales. 








SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Barking.—The new Infant School at Holy 
Trinity, Barking-road, was formally opened on 
the 12th instant, by Sir Antonio Brady, with the 
Rev. A. B. Delap, vicar of the parish; the Right 
Rev. Bishop Claughton ; and others. The build- 
ing is of stock bricks, with Portland stone 
dressings. The architect is Mr. Henry Ough, of 
Stratford; and the builder, Mr. John Palmer, of 
Old Gravel-lane, St. George’s East. The cost of 


the building, including architect’s commission, is 
about 6001. 





Hackney.—A project has been started for the 
erection of new schools in connexion with the 
Church of St. Michael and all Angels, London 
Fields, South Hackney, for 750 children. The 
estimated cost of the building, including a 
master’s residence, is 4,5001. Grants from 
societies have been obtained to the extent of 
2,3471. 10s., and the list of local subscriptions 
amounts already to 6501. 

Lemsford.—The new schools for the district 
parish of St. John’s, Lemsford, have been opened. 
The school-house contains two well-lighted school- 
rooms, the dimensions of which are 35 ft. by 
20 ft., and apartments for the schoolmistress. 
The buildings have been erected by Earl Cowper, 
with the aid of grants from the Diocesan Board 
of Education and the Education Department of 
the Privy Council. The schools will be con- 
ducted as public elementary schools under the 
Education Act of 1870. 

Maidenhead. — The new Roman Catholic 
School, at the corner of Foreleaze-lane and 
Bridge-street, is now nearly completed. It con- 
sists of two rooms. One on the right as you 
enter, 31 ft. in length by 17 ft.in breadth, is the 
main school, capable of containing by Govern- 
ment measurement 64 children. The walls of 
this room are 8 ft. 6 in. in height; but as the 
roof is quite open, it gives a full height of 18 ft. 
The walls to the height of 3 ft. 6 in. are covered 
with cement, and the above are coloured with a 
light shade of blue. The roof is open, showing 
all the timbers, and in place of being plastered 
is covered in, the boards stained and varnished. 
On the left as you enter is a class-room, giving 
accommodation for 32 more children, making a 
total accommodation of 96 children, allowing 8 
square feet of space for each child. The 
class-room is similar in character to. the 
main school; but advantage has been taken 
of the peculiar shape of the ground to 
make one octagonal. Ventilation is provided 
for by windows opening in their centres, and 
also by adoption of the method of ventilation 
recommended by the Poor-law Board to be used 
in all workhouse hospitals. The passage be- 
tween the rooms is paved with coloured tiles. 
At the back of the schools are out-offices, fur- 
nished with Moule’s patent earth-closets, coal- 
house, &c. A yard, 18 ft. by 22 ft., is reserved 
for the children’s playground. The site anda 
contribution were given by Mr. Wilberforce, of 
Ives-place. Mr. C. G. Wray, of London, is the 
architect of the schools; and the contract was 
taken by Mr. Price. 

Malmsbury.—New schools are about to be 
built at Lea, near Malmsbury, upon a site given 
by the Earl of Pembroke, and in accordance 
with the requirements of the Committee of 
Council on Education. Mr. C. J. Phipps, of 
London, is the architect. 








Books Received. 


“ A YEAR’s Voluntary Work after Office Hours 
among the Costermongers of Golden-lane. By 
W. J. Orsman. 1871. London: Passmore & 
Alabaster.” Lord Shaftesbury is the president 
of this mission, of which we have heretofore seen 
reason to speak favourably. The institution has 
been in existence for ten years, and its useful- 
ness has received praise from many of the 
London newspapers and magazines. The com- 
mittee, it seems, are greatly in need of funds, 
not only to carry on the numerous religious, 
educational, and benevolent operations of the 
mission, but also to erect a plain building in 
Golden-lane ; notice having been given by the 
owners of the building at present rented 
of their intention to sell it for other pur- 
poses. Their bankers are Messrs. Barclay, 
Bevan, Tritton, & Co., of Lombard-street. 
““Pauperism and Crime: a True Cause and a 
True Antidote ; dedicated to H.R.H. the Princess 
of Wales. By Robert Hill. London: Kelly & 
Co., printers.” There is no trace in this title of 
the real purpose of this pamphlet, which is to 
advocate the establishment of the Alexandra 
Palace and Park on a new basis, with lower 
charges for admittance and for season tickets 
than heretofore proposed. The prospectus of 
the new company here referred to, however, will 
do doubt speak for itself, when we may recur to 
the subject. The Public Ledger, a well-known 
daily newspaper, published at Philadelphia, U.S., 
has issued the “Public Ledger Almanac for 
1872,” gratis to subscribers. It contains some 
useful information as to local institutions and 
state officials, &c.—The Pedlars Act, 1871, 














has been published among the “ Penny Statutes 
for the People. Kent & Co., Paternoster-row.” 
The Lithographer, No. 20, Vol. ii., for 
February, shows that the lithographic trade 
patronise their own class journal, which contains 
some useful matter on various subjects. 











atliscellanen. 


The Nine-Hours Movement.—On Satur. 
day evening last, a meeting of the metro- 
politan carpenters and joiners, consisting of 
delegates from the various societies, shops, and 
jobs, representing about 5,000 society and non- 
society men, was held at the Brown Bear Tavern, 
Broad - street, Bloomsbury, to ascertain the 
opinion of the trade as to the propriety of me- 
morialising the master builders in favour of the 
nine hours. There were 200 delegates in 
attendance, and nearly the whole of the large 
firms were amongst those represented. Mr. 
Hawkins, a member of the provisional com- 
mittee, occupied the chair. The delegates having 
given in their reports, a discussion took place, 
which resulted in the following resolution being 
adopted, with one dissentient :—‘“‘ That a circular 
be sent to the master builders of the metropolis 
on the Ist of March, informing them that the 
carpenters and joiners in their employ would, on 
and after the Ist of July next, require that the 
working hours be nine per day, or fifty-one hours 
per week, with payment at the rate of 9d. per 
hour, and to respectfully request that a reply 
to the circular be given at the expiration of six 
weeks from its being received.” The questions 
of overtime and piecework stood over for 
further consideration at an adjourned meeting. 
We are asked by some of the employed to 
mention that Mr. George Jennings has adopted 
the Nine Hours system. The workmen who 
are employed at Messrs. Fletcher & Co.’s 
Masson Ironworks, Litchurch, Derby, have given 
a complimentary dinner to their employers in 
commemoration of the satisfactory adjustment 
of the nine-hours movement. The party was 
250 in number, and the repast took place in the 
St. James’s Hall. The Mayor of Derby pre- 
sided, and Mr. Barton, a very old servant of the 
firm, was in the vice-chair. The proceedings 
throughout the evening were of a very satisfac- 
tory character. 


Society for the Encouragement of the 
Fine Arts.—On Thursday evening, the 8th, 
Mr. Hyde Clarke delivered a lecture at the 
Society’s meeting, entitled ‘‘ How Art Declines : 
the Lower Empire,” at which Mr. F. W. Rowsell 
presided. The lecturer referred to the history 
of art in Rome as imported from Greece, and to 
the abundance of great works and models, the 
number of artists, and the profusion of pa- 
tronage; notwithstanding all this, a period 
arrived of progressive declension when every- 
thing wanted truthfulness. There was not 
merely debasement of material, but of form, in 
architecture, painting, and sculpture. This was 
affirmed to be contemporary with the corruption 
of manners and morals which pervaded the 
Government and all society. After instituting 
a comparison between the earlier and later 
schools of art in Rome and in England, and 
pointing out that art had most flourished in 
those States which had been free or still retained 
the traditions of freedom, the lecturer argued 
that proficiency in art could not be expected 
solely from material appliances, but was chiefly 
dependent on moral causes. Mr. Hyde Clarke 
referred not only to the schools of Italy and the 
Low Countries, but to Spain and the epochs in 
France of Louis XIV. and XV. and the two 
Napoleons, A discussion followed. 


Public Park for Warrington.—The War- 
rington Town Council have resolved to purchase 
Bank Hall and Grounds, the seat of Colonel 
Patten, for the sum of 22,0001. It is intended 
to convert the hall into a town-hall, police- 
station, fire-engine depdt, and other purposes 
connected with the Corporation. The grounds 
will be made into a public park. The total cost 
is estimated at 50,0001. 


Rector of St. Andrew’s University.— 
Mr. Ruskin’s election to the Rectorship of St. 
Andrew’s University has been declared illegal, 
under an Act of Parliament prohibiting a Prin- 
cipal or Professor of any University from being 
eligible for the post. The office falls to Lord 
Lytton, the unsuccessful candidate at the recent 











contest. 
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Trade and Navigation of United King- 
dom.—The following and other results, from 
the carefully-prepared tables of the Statistical 
Department of the Board of Trade, and from 
other similar sources, have been issued in a 
printed form by Mr. J. B. Redman, of West- 
minster. Total tonnage of British and foreign 
vessels with cargoes and in ballast engaged in 
foreign trade, entered and cleared at ports in the 
United Kingdom :;— 


Tons entered, Tons cleared. Total tons, 
1840 ...... 4,657,795 oss. 4,781,872 ...... 9,439,667 
i 18,113,364 ...... 18,526,818 ...... 36,640, 182 


So that in thirty years the trade of the country 
has quadrupled itself. The same with cargoes 
only ; both tables include repeated voyages :— 


Tons entered. Tons cleared. Total tons. 
ee 4,105,207 ...... 3,392,626 ...... 7,497,833 
1970 ...... 14,910,742 ...... 16,713,938 ...... 31,624,680 
Ss an 16,413,102 ...... 19,085,132 ...... 35,498,234 


This shows a still higher rate of increase in 
actual trade. The ports of London and Liver- 
pool deal with nearly one-half of this enormous 


tonnage :— 
LONDON. 


Tons entered, Tons cleared. Total tons, 
1850 ...... 1,904,948 ...... 1,384,683 ...... 3,289,631 
1870)... 4,089,366 ...... 3,026,916 ...... 7,116,282 
LIVERPOOL. 
1850 ...... 1,605,315 ...... 1,656,938 ...... 3.262,253 
oe 3,416,933 ....4. 3,356,138 ...... 6,773,071 


The importation of coal into the port of London 
gives the following remarkable results :— 


Tons seaborne, Tons inland. Total tons, 
pee 3,553,304 ...... 84,575 ...... 3,637,879 
eee 2,993,710 ..... 3,775,297 — ..0000 6,769,007 
; ) rr yy sh 3 4,464,718 ...... 7,227,430 


Railway Amalgamations.— A meeting, 
called by the Provost of Dundee, has been held 
in the Kinnaird Hall there in terms of a requisi- 
tion to consider the probable consequences to the 
interests of the public of the extensive railway 
amalgamations recently proposed, and also the 
advisability of the State taking over the entire 
railway systems of the country. The Provost 
explained that the requisition had been signed 
by a large number of the leading citizens, traders, 
and gentlemen holding official positions in the 
town. Mr. Brandon was present and explained 
his projected scheme for shilling, sixpence, and 
threepenny journey-fares for all distances. It 
was resolved “ that this meeting regards the 
proposed railway amalgamations over the country 
as subversive of its general and commercial in- 
terests, and also maintains that it is not possible 
to frame restrictive clauses so as to insure com- 
plete protection to the public in any Amalgama- 
tion Bill which does not have the effect of up- 
holding competition ;” and “ that in the opinion 
of this meeting the time has now arrived when it 
becomes the duty of the Government, in the in- 
terests of the nation, to acquire the entire rail- 
way systems of the country, and for this purpose 
decides to form a branch of the National Rail- 
way Association in Dundee.” 


Society of Biblical Archaology.—<At the 
meeting on the 6th instant a communication 
was received from M. Clermont Ganneau, on an 
inscription in Hebrew or ancient Phoenician 


‘characters of the time of the kings of Judah, 


discovered at Siloam-el-Fokani, near Jerusalem. 
In this paper M. Ganneau related the discovery 
of two incised tablets, executed on the wall of 
a ruined rock-cut chamber or sacellum, near to 
the house of the Sheikh of Siloam. The in- 
scriptions are in the old Archaic character now 
familiar to the archzeological world in the famous 
Moabite stone. Some Christian had, about the 
fourth century of our era, wilfully mutilated 
part of the writing, but enough still remained to 
attest its extreme value as a paleographic record. 
Portions of the first four lines of the first tablet 
the learned savant believed to contain the name 
of the divinity Baal, and to denote a votive dedi- 
cation to him by a functionary, name illegible, 
about the period of the later kings of Judah. 
The author inclined to think that the cave had 
been originally dedicated to Baal at astill earlier 
period, probably by one of Solomon’s Moabitish 
wives, and that it was afterwards added to and 
finished in a subsequent reign. These are the 
oldest, or nearly the oldest, positively Hebrew 
inscriptions in existence. 


The Improved Industrial Dwellings 
Company.—Since our notice of the report to 
Sir 8. H. Waterlow’s company was given, the 
seventeenth half-yearly meeting has been held 
and the report adopted. A dividend at the rate 
of 5 per cent. per annum was declared. It was 
stated that out of the rent collection only 101. 
had been lost. 





Heat and Light.—Dr. John Tyndall, F.R.8., 
in delivering a lecture at the Royal Institution, 
on “The Identity of Light and Radiant Heat,” 
said that, although once it was doubtful whether 
the two were identical, it was now known that 
such was the case. Radiant heat could be polar- 
ised like light, and Faraday had discovered a 
method of magnetising a ray of light strictly 
parallel to that found effective in a case of a ray 
of radiant heat. To say, however, without modifi- 
cation, we may remark, that light and radiant 
heat are identical is rather too much of iden- 
tification : there is difference as well as identity. 
What causes the difference? In our volume 
for 1854 (p. 580), about the time when Dr. 
Tyndall states that he began his researches 
on this subject, we showed, in an article on 
the nature of “Electricity,” what we believed 
to be the true nature of this difference, as 
wellas of this identity; and the progress of 
science since has only led to a closer approxima. 
tion to that view of the nature and co-relation- 
ship of light, heat, and electricity, as physical 
forces. 


Heavy Penalty for Breach of Building 
Regulations in Newcastle. — At the New- 
castle police court, Miss Margaret Martha 
Isabella Dunn has been summoned, at the in- 
stance of the corporation, for enlarging and 
altering an existing building according to plans 
which had not been approved by the corpora- 
tion. The building in question is the Royal 
Music Hall, situated between Dean-street and 
the Side, and which has recently been opened 
to the public. It was stated, on the part of the 
corporation, that the defendant sent in a plan of 
alterations, which was passed by the corpora- 
tion, but that it afterwards came to the notice 
of the authorities that the defendant was erect- 
ing the building in defiance of the plan, and of 
sanitary considerations. The decision come to 
was to fine the defendant 5l., and 10s. per day 
for 146 days. On the main point, which related 
to the stage and a covered open space, it was 
stated for the defendant that she must go to the 
Queen’s Bench upon it. Other cases, one for 
not having proper egress and ingress, were 
adjourned for a fortnight. 


Death of Mr. Joseph Pease.—One of the 
most successful men and largest employers of 
labour in the North of England has died at his 
residence, in Darlington. Mr. Pease, who was a 
Quaker, with his father, Mr. Edward Pease, 
George Stephenson, and others, initiated our 
present railway system, in connexion with the 
Stockton and Darlington Railway, which was 
the first line, and was opened in 1825. The 
deceased gentleman, then a young man, drew up 
the prospectus. Mr. Pease was the founder of 
Middlesbrough, by buying up the land upon 
which the present town is built, with others, and 
making it into a port for the shipping of coal, 
and a general maritime trade. His capital and 
enterprise had no small share in developing the 
immense iron trade which has attained such a 
degree of prosperity in Cleveland. It was, 
however, with the coal trade of South Durham, 
and the formation and extension of railways in 
the North of England, that Mr. Pease was chiefly 
associated. 


The City Architect’s Office.—At a meeting 
of the Court of Common Council, on the 8th 
inst., in answer to Mr. Paterson, the architect 
(Mr. Horace Jones) said that his chief clerk 
(Mr. Carvér) had been absent from his office, 
through illness, for between nine and ten 
months. Mr. Paterson: The Officers and 
Clerks’ Committee are aware that great delay 
occurs in the business of the architect’s office, 
and this frequently arises in consequence of the 
absence of the chief clerk. Mr. H. Gover 
moved that the re-appointment of Mr. Carver be 
not made. Mr. D. Rogers seconded the motion. 
Mr. Rudkin: As he is ill, do not let Mr. Carver 
think you have discharged him. I will move, as 
an amendment, that he be re-appointed for three 
months, pending the report of the Officers and 
Clerks’ Committee. Mr. Lawley seconded the 
amendment, which was put and carried. 


Deafness and Compressed Air.—In the 
construction of a bridge over the Rhone between 
St. Maurice and Bex, M. Cuenod, the engineer, 
used an apparatus for fixing the piles beneath 
the level of the water in a gravelly soil. He 
noticed a curious but well-known effect upon the 
men employed within the compressed air. In 
the case of some, their deafness became sensibly 
diminished. Aurists ought to have found in this 
fact something suggestive. 








The Rebuilding of Chicago.—The Chicago 
people are not only making great progress with 
the rebuilding of their city, but are illustrating 
the buildings re-erected by engravings published 
in a periodical called “The Landowner: a 
Journal of Real Estate, Building, and Improve- 
ment.” In the issue for February are views of 
various extensive and important buildings now 
erected or in process of erection, including the 
new chamber of commerce and several extensive 
blocks of building for commercial purposes, the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society’s premises, the 
Fire Monument, already illustrated in the 
Builder, and others. From a statement of the 
erection of the ‘Central Union Block,’ com- 
prising the Union National Bank, State Savings 
Institution, an insurance office, printers’, sta- 
tioners’, and other premises, all “in sixty days, 
by Hon. W. F. Coolbaugh and Messrs. Wheeler 
& Powers,” we should fear that the rebuilding is 
going on at too fast a rate. 


Land in the City.—From a report of the 
City Lands Committee, quoted by the City Press, 
it appears that the following land has been let 
by them during the past year:—Two pieces 
described as lots 1 and 2, at the corner of Lud- 
gate-hill and the Old Bailey, to Mr. J. K. Farlow, 
80 years,—peppercorn for the first year, and 
5251. for the remainder of the term; a piece 
described as lot 3, on the east side of the Old 
Bailey, to Messrs. H., C., & E. Gilbertson, 80 
years,—peppercorn for the first year, and 2001. 
per annum for the remainder of term; three 
pieces of land, described as lots 4, 5, and 6, on 
the east side of the Old Bailey, to Mr. J. King, 
80 years,—peppercorn for the first year, and 5501. 
per annum for remainder of term; a piece of land 
forming the site of the late Debtors’ Prison, in 
Whitecross-street, to Mr. W. Braham and Mr. A. 
Wells, 80 years,—peppercorn for the first year, 
1,4501. for the second year, and 2,900/. for re- 
mainder of term. 


The Croydon School Board.—The report of 
the general purposes committee was read at a 
recent meeting. It recommended “that the 
committee proceed to obtain from architects 
named by the Board plans, specifications, and 
estimates for a group of boys’, girls’, and infants’ 
schools, with teachers’ residences.” The Board’s 
opinion as to the detailed plans that were to be 
referred to architects was that it was expedient 
that certain general rules should be laid down 
for the guidance of architects. It was ulti- 
mately moved as an amendment, “ that the 
meeting of the Board should adjourn till Friday 
next, and then go into the questions of detailed 
internal fittings of schools in general to be re- 
ferred to the architects.” This was seconded, 
and the report of the committee was adopted. 


The New Well, Guildford.—The new well 
now only requires its covering to complete it. 
The water is so clear that the different segments 
of the cylinder can be seen to its entire depth, 
35 ft., as well as the pipe which supplies the 
water from the well. During the progress of the 
works the water has been pumped at the rate of 
200,000 gallons per hour, and this only reduced 
the water about 2 ft.6 in. The supply required 
for the town is not likely to exceed 18,000 
gallons per hour. The pumping powers consist 
of the old water-wheel and an engine. The pipes 
are laid to within 5 ft. of the bottom of the 
new well. The ceremonial of testing the well 
has just been conducted by the mayor. The 
analysis of the water will be made by two ana- 
lytical chemists. 

Heating Apparatus.—Mr. Thos. Parker 
of Newcastle-on-Tyne, architect, has patented a 
new hot-water heating apparatus. The princi- 
ples of the invention are comprised in the use of 
pipes of small bore for the flow and return of the 
hot water, laid chiefly on the floor of the build. 
ing;* and also the use of heaters, similar to 
those used in railway-carriages, placed in the 
pews (if the building be a church), and in 
analogous positions in other buildings. The 
chief advantages claimed for this invention are 
greater efficiency, by the local application of the 
heat ; a great saving of cost of apparatus; and 
flues, &c., under floors are dispensed with. 


Technical College for Glasgow.—A move- 
ment has been initiated at Glasgow to establish 
a Technical College there. It is proposed to 
raise 50,0001. for the purpose, and the college 
will be connected with the Andersonian Univer. 
sity and other local institutions. 





* Within the metropolitan area the stipulations of the 
Building Act would render necessary some modification in 
this respect, 
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Eulargement of King’s College Hospital. 
Within the last few months King’s College 
Hospital has been undergoing a considerable 
enlargement, by the addition of another wing 
at the north-east end of the building. The new 
portion which, architecturally, is uniform with 
the rest of the structure, increases the length of 
the hospital by 15 yards, and furnishes accom- 
modation for upwards of 100 additional in-door 
patients, besides providing greatly increased 
space and convenience for the medical staff. 
The works have just been completed, and the 
large area in front of Portugal-street has been 
laid out, and planted with evergreens and other 
Ornamental trees. 


The Science and Art Museum for Not- 
ham.— At a recent meeting of the Town 
Council Mr. Coles’s letter as to the establishment 
of a museum at Nottingham, which we lately 
quoted, was read and considered, and it was 
resolved that the council gratefully accept 
Mr. Coles’s offer; that the Exchange-hall be 
used temporarily for the purposes of the exhibi- 
tion till other arrangements be made; and that 
a committee be appointed to attend to the matter. 
It was urged in the council that a scheme for a 
new town-hall was at the root of the present 
movement; but what Mr. Cole could have to do 
with that it is hard to see, 


Font for Overton Church, Ruabon.—A 
font has just been presented to this church by 
the tenants and friends of Mr. Edmond Peel, of 
Brynypys, to commemorate the birth of a son 
and heir to the Brynypy estates. It is the work 
of Messrs. Cox & Sons, of London, and is in 
Caen stone, with marble pillars and richly-carved 
capitals supporting the bowl, and is octagonal in 
form. The eight panels are divided by marble 
pillars, and contain alternately the subjects of 
the baptism of our Lord, Christ blessing little 
children, the crossing of the Red Sea, and the 
dove repairing to the ark ; the others being filled 
with foliage. 


Thanksgiving Day and the District 
Surveyors.—At the last meeting of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, in reply to Mr. E. Dresser 
Rogers, it was stated by the superintendent 
architect that the district surveyors of the 
several districts through which her Majesty 
passed would be held responsible for the safety 
of the platforms and places erected for the pur- 
pose of viewing the procession. 


The Government Sanitary Bill.—It is 
understood that the measure which Mr. Stans- 
feld will introduce on Friday will include not 
only a consolidation of the existing sanitary laws, 
but also a rearrangement of areas; a reconstitu- 
tion of suitable boards (chiefly by consolidation) 
to preside over these simplified and extended 
areas; and a great extension of the sanitary 
service of the country. 


Proposed Statue of Cardinal Wolsey.— 
A committee is being formed for erecting a 
fitting statue of their late fellow-townsman 
by the leading men in Ipswich. It is just 
400 years since Cardinal Wolsey was born, 
and it is suggested that the present time is very 
opportune for raising a monument to so illus- 
trious a native of Ipswich. It is proposed that 
the statue should be placed in the arboretum. 


A Good Example.—tThe following notice 
was posted at the entrance of Messrs. Chubb & 
Son’s works, Wolverhampton, on Saturday 
morning :—“ This manufactory will be closed on 
Tuesday, February 27th, the day appointed by 
the Queen as a thanksgiving-day for the re- 
covery of his Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales. Messrs. Chubb & Son will have much 
pleasure in paying the day’s wages in full to 
each man and boy.” 


St. Paul’s Cathedral.—The preparations in 
the Cathedral for the National Thanksgiving are 
going on steadily. Messrs. Myers & Sons are 
erecting the galleries in the body of the building, 
and Messrs. W. Cubitt & Co. are fitting up the 
choir. The whole of the sanitary arrangements 
have been entrusted to Mr. George Jennings, 
under the direction of Mr. Taylor, of Her 
Majesty’s Office of Works. 


The New Reservoir, Oswestry.—A report 
has been made by the engineer to the local 
Board, as to several slips that have taken place 
during the progress of the works of the new 
reservoir for the water supply of Oswestry. The 
engineer, Mr. Minshall, of Wrexham, recom- 
mends the lining of the reservoir with bricks. 





Paris Theatres.—We understand that the 
theatre of the Porte Saint Martin is to be rebuilt, 
in Classic style, with a grand pediment supported 
by eight enormous columns, A most extraor- 
dinary proposal with respect to theatres has been 
made. An architect proposes to erect four or 


five new theatres at the Place of the Chateau | 


d’Eau, and the Commission of Dramatic Writers 
support the proposal. 


A Roman Catholic Cathedral for Carlisle. 
Miss Lowry, a Roman Catholic lady, who recently 
died at her residence, Durranhill House, near 
Carlisle, has by will left a large sum of money 
for the erection of a Roman Catholic Cathedral 
in Carlisle. 


The Inner Temple.—A handsome clock 
tower, of stone, which serves also as the stair- 
case, has been added to the Inner Temple 
Library, from the design of Mr. Arthur Cates. 


Keighley.—On Friday, the 9th of February, 
Mr. Henry Alty, C.E., of Halifax, was unani- 
mously appointed Borough Engineer and. Sur- 
veyor to the town of Keighley. 








TENDERS 


For concrete and brick foundations for St, Luke’s 
Church, Redcliffe-square, South Kensington. Messrs. 
G. & H. Godwin, architects. Quantities supplied by 
Messrs, Gardiner, Son, & Theobald :— 


Myers & Sn .....sccsorceseeseeees £2,715 0 0 
PORNO oes oi cscconcscosepscenases 2,589 0 0 
Hill, Keddell, & Waldram ...... 2,588 0 0 
ES PORE ,295 0 0 
RIO cao skasessapeonseccaph 2,285 0 0 
Manley & Rogers...........c0cesseees 2,187 0 0 
SOG, SONNET s icc vecnsaspesnsacecses 2,165 0 0 
URINE BONO Os nccussnnsxennpoonssicon 2,152 0 0 
ee AARNE 2,148 0 0 
PAIS OTIS «>i scasonsestnacasoxesapescs 1,884 0 0 
RMU IID. oh sccicscancescovvowenvenss 1,868 0 0 





For the iron apparatus, cast-iron main pipes, con- 
sumers’ meters, service pipes, &c., for the Audlem Gas 
and Coke Company, Limited, Cheshire, Mr. T, A, Hedley, 
civil engineer, Wolverhampton :— 





CE eee £1,462 0 0 
Newton, Chambers, & Co 1,350 0 0 
Jennings & Sons 1,285 0 0 
Porter & Co.. 1,220 0 0 
Holmes & Co, 1,170 0 0 
PUNORIS <xsxesiataaretsconsdesee . 1,120 0 0 
Willey & Ford (accepted)......... 1,054 0 0 





For alteration to premises, Harbour-street, Ramsgate, 
for Messrs, Syrett & Son. Exclusive of hot-water appa- 
ratus. Mr. John R, Collett, architect :— 


SS RTE ERE OT £260 0 0 
SRR gsi sosscuseeastycubetevcespeascsea ters 228 0 0 
MPUIEMEY ozone cuencicesesesekeeectescotencee 213 9 0 
MPISAOURL, 5 «cia cicecurecesetuenckuackocoseies 197 0 0 
Smith & Son (accepted) ............ 170 0 0 





For enlarging retort-house at the gas-works, Rams- 
gate :— 
Horne (accepted) ........c.scscccesees £608 0 0 





For house, offices, stores, and stabling, to be erected in 
London-street and Conduit-place, Paddington, for Messrs, 
Flower & Sons, of Stratford-upon-Avon. Messrs, Lee, 
Brothers, & Pain, architects. Quantities supplied :— 


House and Stores and 


Offices. Stabling 
Myers & Sons ........sc0000 £2,315 ...... £5,285 
ORNG WE MOOS, sisncarsacscues BjGO0 svccse 5,200 
Bayes & Ramages ......... BOBS vseses 5,049 
PROMI. «vans canneionecannate pt ae 4,951 
ERT i en 4,83: 
Temple & Forster ......... BO © Ssesan 4,618 





For villa, Penge-road, on the Crystal Balace Park 
Estate. Mr, John Norton, architect, Mr, 8.J, Thacker, 
surveyor :—. 


If Picked 

; Deals, 
Moore & Grainger .,....,.....000008 £2,421 ... £2,446 
oe Meee 2,086 ... 2,105 
Wright, Brothers, & Goodchild 2,025 .... 2,075 
TERIA ois 'ossn oncnnenkensestbiasen 1,975 ... 2,005 
ION os cacsnapacesseyhaveasvanass 1,951 ... 2,001 
WINE Gcabicniicccdechsceceststossvenscbeunses 1,827 ... 1,867 
OE iis saree te ansdaruadieres 38 --. 1,838 
NN EE EO: pe 1,828 
WEEDON, OD... viscccescpsscasccpses 1,780 1,800 
Aitchison & Walker.................. 1,600 1,600 





For plots 31 and 32, on the Crystal Palace Park 
Estate. Mr. John Norton, architect. Mr, 8. J. Thacker, 
surveyor :— 


If Picked 

Deals, 

inant De iiiss ssiciisscinsicecosassnns £3,996 ... £4,035 
cee Ee: 3,927 .... 4,027 
lo ERE ee Heck bon 3,906 ... 3,931 
Moore & Grainger .................. 3,849 ... 3,884 
Wright, Brothers, & Goodchild 3,675 ... 3,750 
SU RMRCUOONAD.... .cconianancnninanures 500... 3,530 
Een eeheieestaiteadan: 3,495 3,515 
Aitchison & Walker.................. 3,425 3,426 
co Rae 3, 3,300 
EE Re 3, 3,139 
RRR i weit: a... . 2,975 





For three cottages, and addition to cxying rece, at 
West Drayton, for Messrs, Wilkinson & Co. ~~ &. D, 
Martin, architect :— 
Fassnidge ........ subd shisiianasbsiaesmaanan £417 0 0 
Staines & Son ........000 esskéassianaanh 376 0 0 





For finishing houses in Sparsholt-road, Hornsey-rise.. 
r. R. Gover, architect. Bunatities supplied by Mx. 






Shrubsole :— 
Bridgman & Nuthall ..,,......2..£1,595 0 oO! 
INNER 5 ac conga cay cies sacessexeconen 3545 0 0 
ORS RS RT 1,430 0 0 
Whiteman & Allen . 1,415 0 0 
Wright. ......... . 1,395 0 0 
Smith & Evers ooo, 1,080 0 0 
Mundy...... 1,371 0 0 
Langan 1,370 0 0 
Winship ... 1,325 0 0 
LL RS 1,290 0 0 
Blackmore & Morle .. 1,280 0 0 
NE Rh cose sehen 1,275 0 0 
Preedy & Son 1,198 0 0 
re 1,123 0 0 
MacFarlane 1,055 0 0 
Wannell (accepted) 1,048 0 0 
FENDER. ..5s0ksconess 987 0 0 
Parker & Co.. 830 0 0! 





For additions and alterations to house at Catford-bridge,. 
for Major Forster. Mr. W. H. Fletcher, architect, Quan- 
tities supplied by Mr. T, Ladds :— 


ESR Fs WON cccsscassscssccosensy £4;424 0 0 
Bthines GGOn* «....0.cciccossssesseces 4,296 0 0 
Willicombe & Oakley.............+5 4,150 0 0 
MNO cs ccasnchetsncnansaanscstastnekase 4,079 0 0 
SS ee eS ae 3,955 0 0 
DGEMON OO. 55 s0noscpearessseegsse 3,785 0 0 





For partially rebuilding and restoring Boughton 
Church, Norfolk, Mr. R. J. Withers, architect :— 


Bardell, Brothers; ....1:0000000s0eseaee £835 0 0 





For rebuilding Whitechurch Church, Pembrokeshire. 
Mr, R. J. Withers, architect :— 


Bivane & Morgan .occccccosepeasconsceces £853 0 O 
Thomas & Woodward...............00 785 0 0 
ORION Ge AIOMUEN 55 vnvicnnsscessdoesagapinses 697 0 0 
MINI <ivaciccccvckehisetesdccstonccaceseX cosas 667 0 0 
ce me er aR epee ar tea or 660 0 0 
UPTO. sscascpanshner cea *sancnniassssaane 660 0 0 





For rebuilding Silian Church, Cardiganshire, Mr. R, J. 
Withers, architect :— 


AO a sinchncdaccaciannsiiamiaesseisaes £675 0 O 
SPONGE SONY 65s nas coanacvageashascanstas 604 0 0 
IOGED osnccaSiupenacgntoasisapecccestensa 505 0 0 





For building All Hallows’ village hospital, Ditching- 
ham, Norfolk, Mr. R. J. Withers, architect :— 


Bardell, Brothers..,................0 £3,126 0 O 
WOROMROGS cavecescsisececsscagane seas 2,915 0 0 
Te a NORRIE ARS Aon De veteron re 2,888 0 0 





For alterations and bar-fittings to the ‘Anchor and 
Hope,”’ Pond’s-place, Chelsea, for Mr. J. Parker :— 


eoocooeo 








For erecting a villa at Staines, for Mr. J. P. Walls. 
Mr. R. J. Worley, architect. Quantities supplied :— 


MOINGON aoc canstaesassd ccctpaccsees tucson’ £1,010 0 0 
BR acc vcna de sacetdsceecaes vaseccon as 885 9 0 
NMEOINS: tik snatadateannendd catossas 775 0 0 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. M.—A. J. B. H.—J. R. C.—Messrs, C.—W. B.—T. A. H:i—E. B, 
—H. 8.—T. P.— N. 0.—H. J.—W. J. O.—R. G.—J. J.—W. H. B.— 
W. T.—S. & Son.—A. R.—A. 8.—R. J. W.—C. P.—A. J.—-T. L.—J. B. 
& Co.—L. M.—J. L.—One Employed.—Constant Reader.—H. A.— 
R. G.—W. 8. W.—C.—J. R. (need be under no apprehension. Such a 
letter could not be viewed as ‘‘a libel”).—E. B. F. (next week). 


We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. ‘ 


All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c., must be accompanied 
by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for 
publication. 


Nors.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests of course with the authors. 





> 


PUBLISHER’S NOTICES. 


The TWENTY-NINTH VOLUME of “THE 
BUILDER” (bound), for the year 1871, is now 
ready, price One Guinea. Also, 


CLOTH CASES for binding the Numbers, 
price Two Shillings and Ninepence each. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ VOLUMES, on being sent to 
the Office, will be bound at a cost of Three Shil- 
lings and Sixpence each. 


A COLOURED TITLE-PAGE: can be had, 
¢ Gratis, on personal application. 
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Bath and other ey | Stones of Best 
+ a -RANDELL, SA ERS, & CO. 

imited, Quarrymen and Stone Merchants. 
List of Prices at the Quarries and Depdts, also 
Cost of Transit to any part of the United 
Kingdom farnished on application to 

Bath Stone Office, Corsham, Wilts.—[Apvr. ] 


Ashton & Green, Slate and Slab Mer- 
chants and .—Shippers, Mer- 
chants, and Contractors furnished with Price- 
lists of every description of ROOFING and. 
MANUFACTURED SLATE, Railway-rates, &c. 
Agents for London and Country for the Sale of 
the celebrated WHITLAND ABBEY GREEN 
SLATES. Drawings and Prices of A. & G.’s 
RED RIDGE TILES, specially prepared for use 
with these Slates, on application.—Offices and 
Show-rooms, 14 and 15, Bury-street, St. Mary 
Axe, London, E.C: —[Apvn.] 


Turret Clocks.—Mr. Streeter, 37, Conduit- 
street, London, W., Manufacturer of Turret 
Clocks (with gravity or dead-beat escapement) 
for Churches and Public Buildings. Estimates 
and plans on application. Price :—Village 
clocks, from 151.; church clocks, from 401. The 
wheel-work throughout these clocks is of best 
hard brass or gun-metal. No iron wheels used. 
Timekeeping and durability guaranteed. Whole- 
sale Entrance—Burlington Steam Works.[ADVT. | 











Architects, before committing themselves to 
any system of Warming, should send to TRUS- 
WELL, BROTHERS, & HOLDEN, 100, Not- 
tingham-street, Sheffield, for a prospectus of 
their Improved Patent Hot-Air Apparatus. 


TURNER & ALLEN, 
ART FOUNDERS AND 


ENGINEERS, 


201, UPPER THAMES STREET, 
LONDON, E.C, 











MANUFACTURERS OF 


LAMP PILLARS, 
GAS LAMPS, 


FOUNTAINS, GATES, 


RAILING, ETC. 


Either? Plain or Bronzed, in the 
Highest Style of Art, 





HOT-WATER AND GAS 
ENGINEERS, 





Sole Importers of BARBEZAT’S 
FRENCH IRONWORK, and Pub- 
lishers of French and English Books 

of Design, 2 vols, Price 25s 











MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. Established 1803. 
No. 1, Old Broad-street, E.C. and 16 and 17, Pall-mall, 8. W. 
Capital, 1,600,0002. Paid up and invested 700,0002, 


EATH or INJURY from ACCIDENT, 


with the consequent LOSS of TIME and MONEY. 
Provided for by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Accidents of all kinds. 
‘An Annual Payment of 37. to 67. 5s. Insures 1,0002. at Death, or an 





allowance at the rate of 61. week for Tujury. 
61, CORNHILL, and 10, REGENT-STREET, jh 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, 











ww ready for su! 
Be Leo RTED BETCR BOOT for 


1872, for the Use of Architects, Engineers, Surveyors, Builders, 
&c. With Five Plates, con Plans, Elevations, and Views of 
Mansions, Villas, and Cottages, with specification. 
The om md poor ech ve mp hg geen et and 
tevised in ler to make work as complete as le, and 
alike to the professional man a - — 
London ; Published by R. A. ‘SPRIGG (la ar ramen & CO.), 
No. 106, Great Russell-street, ‘ord-sq 


pont d en ee eye &e. 
‘h, pri 


EALES BUILDERS : onal nd CON TRAC- 
TOR’S PRICE BOOK ‘for 1872: containing 
in all branches of the building trade, with an re Bo Ar tang 
notes, memoranda, &c. ‘‘ Well done and reliable.— Hnglish Mechanic. 
** Carefully revised and admirably arranged.” — Fn; 
London; LOCKWOOD & Co. 7, Stationers’ art, EC. 


Now ready, with 19 19 Woodeuts, ——_ ~~ cae, size, price 2s. 


HE POCKET "TECHNICAL GUIDE 


and MEASURER for BUILDERS and SURVEYORS: contain- 
ing a complete explanation of the terms used in building, memoranda 
and t for measuring work in all the 
building trades ; with a Treatise on the Measurement of Timber, and a 
tion for Houses, Roads, and Drains. 
By A. C. BEATON. 














Also ready, by the same Author, 
HE POCKET ESTIMATOR for the 
BUILDING TRADES, with 33 Woodcuts (uniform with the 
“ Technical Guide”), 2s. post-free. 


UANTITIES and MEASUREMENTS : 


How to Calculate and Take them. 12mo. 1s. 6d. (postage, 24.) 
London; LOCKWOOD & CO. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, EC. 


SOCI 


CLERICAL, MEDICAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


Er Y. 





Dervry-CuArrmen, {3 HARI 


HENRY W. ACLAND, M.D. F.R.S. 

LIONEL 8. Sate — F.B.8. 

PATRICK oa 

CHARLES M. ANE nq. 

ARTHUR FARRE, M.D. F.R.S. 

SIR WM. JENN Bt. K.C.B. M.D. F.R.S. 
Rey, JOHN EDWARD > KEMPE, M.A. 





ACTUARY AND SECRETARY. 
GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Esq. 


DIRECTORS. 
Onarnuan.~Right Hon. JOHN erste MOWBRAY, ow P. D.C.L, 


BOWMAN, 


Esq. F.R. 
CHARLES LOCOCK, Bart. DOL. F.R.S. 


GERARD W. Epa Esq. M.A 
The Viscount MIDLETON. 

Rev. JOSEPH MOORE, M. M.A. 

Sir JAMES a Bt. D.C.L. " R.8. 
Rev. FREDC. J. PARSONS, B.D. 
GEORGE H. PINCKARD, , Beg. 

Sir FREDK. M. WILLIAMS, Bt. M.P. 





ASSISTANT ACTUARY. 
BENJAMIN NEWBATT, Esq. 





The following are Extracts from the Reports of the Directors :— 


“12 AS TO INCOME: 

The NEW ASSURANCES were 2,150 in number, for an aggregate 
sum of 1,356,3032. at premiums amounting to 44,664/. per annum, 
—results which, viewed in relation to the depressed condition a 
Life Assurance during much of the period, cannot be 
other than satisfactory. 

The YEARLY REVENUE was increased by over 21,0007. per annum, 
and reached 236,563. on the 30th June, 1871. 

The INTEREST yielded by the whole of the Funds, whether invested 
a ——— —_ 4l. 5s. per cent. on the average of the entire 

od, being fully 3s. per cent. more than that realised in the 
aren period. nerease was obtained not only without 


NINTH BONUS MEETING, January 4th, 1872. 


1.—Progress of the Society in the Bonus Period. 


2° AS TO OUTGOINGS: 

The claims which accrued by the death of 795 persons, assured by 
977 Policies, amounted to 646,481, . . 2. 1. 1 1 we ee 
The mortality was very favourable to the Society, the payments 
having been below those estimated by fully 85,000/. and the deaths 
which occasioned them fewer by 92 than the number expected. 

The EXPENSES incurred in conducting the business, always 
moderate and well within the provision made for them in the 
premiums, were fractionally less than in the previous period, and 
fell below 7} per cent. on the Revenue. 

It is thus seen that side by side with uniform success in the transac- 
tions of the Quinquennium, there was continuous growth in the 
resources and magnitude of the Society, which consequently stood, at 
the closing of the books, on a broader at.any former‘time,” 


This i 
loss, but without the path impairment of security. 


2.—Financial Position of the Society on June 30th, 1871. 


“The subsisting Assurances on the 30th June were 8,679 in This Surplus is matter for hearty and unmixed congratulation, and 
number, assuring, with their Bonus additions, the sum of 5,445,0283. justifies the preference shown by the Board for a well-selected busi- 


r, ness tending to = It must, however, be remembered that 
peo Assurance Fund at the date of Valuation . althees: Gohan tine ‘ocmane =id unt alte 





PITTTTTTTTT TTT TTT ee £1,826,458 1 
i ‘ sources of profit having every prospect of (permanence, it is, never. 
And t the total calculated Liability .......... 1,477,179 ? 3 thel potibain, taste ler ° t is due te n 
tion "of mortality favourable yon —— experience, to 
Leaving & Surplus of 1.0.0.0. £349,278 13 6 probably compensated under the law of averages by an increase of 


deaths hereafter, beyond those allowed for in the calculations. 
Deducting therefrom the permanent Reserve Fund of 50,0007. pur- = Deeming it prudent to provide for such a contingency, the Directors 
suant to Sec. 32 of the Society’s Special Act of Parliament, there have, under the advice of their Actuary, set‘aside the sum of 25,0002. 
remains to represent the profit of the 5 years the large sum of for this purpose. Of the remaining 274,278/. 13s. 6d. they now recom- 
299,278. 138. 6d. an amount equal to 26 per cent. of the total Revenue mend the division of 270,0007. a sum greater by 33,000. than any pre- 
from all sources during the 5 years, and exceeding by 59,8317. 6s. 5d. viously divided, and sufficient to give to the Shareholders 92, a share, 
the surplus.of any previous Quinquennium, and to the assured the largest bonus ever allotted to them.” 


3.—Results of the Division. 


“ Of the sum now to be divided, five-sixths, or 225,0007. will fall to The Cash Bonus, which is the present value of the Reversionary 
the Assured, and will produce a reversionary addition to the Policies Bonus, and therefore the true measure of the allotment, will average 
of 323,8711. 29 per cent. on the like payments, as inst 26 per cent. at the last 

This Reversionary Bonus will average 49 per cent. or vary according Division, and 28 per cent. in 1862, which was the highest previous 
to age from 34 to 89 per cent. on the Premiums received in the Quin- per-centage. No comment can illustrate better than this comparison 
quennium on all the Policies amongst which it will be distributed. the merits of the present Division.” 





The next DIVISION of PROFITS will take place in JANUARY, 1877, and Persons who effect New Policies before the end of June next will 
be entitled at that Division to one year’s additional shore of Profits over later Entrants. 





The Report above mentioned, a detailed account of the proceedings of the Bonus Meeting, the returns made to the Board of Trade, 
and every information may be obtained of 


GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary, 
No. 13, St. James’s-square, London, 8. W. 


IMPORTANT WORKS OF REFERENCE. 


HISTORICAL and (CHRONOLOGICAL ENCYCLOPADDIA : a Book of Reference for Students 
and General Read 1 by the late B. B. WOODWARD, B.A. Librarian to the Queen; completed by W. L. R. CATES, 
Editor of the ‘ P Dastionnay of General Biography.” In One Volume, 8vo. {In May. 

THE DICTIONARY of SCIENCE, LITERATURE, and ART. Fourth Hdition, re-edited by 
the late W. T. BRANDE (the Author) and GEORGE W. COX, M.A. 3 vols. 8vo. price 63s, 

MAUNDER’S SCIENTIFIC and LITERARY TREASURY: a Popular Encyclopaedia of Science, 
Literature, and Art. New Edition, in part rewritten, with above 1,000 new articles, by J. Y. JOHNSON. Fep, 8vo. price 6s. 

MAUNDER’S HISTORICAL TREASURY: comprising a General Introductory Outline of 
Universal History, and a Series of Separate Histories. Fep. 8vo. price 6s, 

DR. LATHAM’S DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, Tioentet on the Dictionary of 
Dr. SAMUEL JOHNSON, as edited by the Rev. H. J. TODD; with iti 4 vols, 4to. price 77. 

MAUNDER'S TREASURY of KNOWLEDGE and LIBRARY of REFHRENCU: comprising an 
English Dictionary and Grammar, Universal Gazetteer, Classical Dictionary, Chronology, Law Dictionary, Synopsis of the Peerage, 
Useful Tables, &c. Fep. 8vo. price 6s. 

MAUNDER’S TREASURY of GEOGRAPHY, Physical, Historical, Descriptive, and Political. 
Re-edited and brought up to date by WILLIAM HUGHES, F.R.G.8S. With 7 Maps and 16 Plates. Fep. 8vo. price 6s. 

THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS ATLAS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. In Thirty-one entirely now 
Maps. Edited, with an Introduction, by the Rev. G. BUTLER, M.A. Principal of Liverpool College. Imperial 4to, price 3s. 6d. sewed, 


or 5s. cloth. 
“We have carefully examined these Maps, and we pronounce them the most intelligible and clear we have ever seen. Such an Atlas in 


cloth for five shillings is a marvel of cheapness.”—Znglish Churchman. 

M‘CULLOCH’S DICTIONARY of COMMERCE and COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION. New 
Edition, revised and corrected to the Present Time by H. G. REID, Secretary to Mr. M‘Culloch for many years. 8vo. price 63s. 

URE’S DICTIONARY of ARTS, MANUFACTURES, and MINES. Sixth Edition, rewritten 
and enlarged by ROBERT HUNT, F.R.S. assisted by numerous Contributors. With 2,000 Woodeuts, 3 vols. 8vo. price 4/. 14s. 6d, 

MAUNDER’S TREASURY of NATURAL HISTORY, or Popular Dictionary of Animated 
Nature. Revised and corrected by T. 8. COBBOLD, M.D. With 900 accurate Woodcuts. Fep. 8vo. price 6s, 

LINDLEY and MOORE’S TREASURY of BOTANY, or Popular Dictionary of the Vegetable 
Kingdom. With 274 Woodcuts and 20 Steel Plates. TWO PARTS, fcp. 8vo. price 12s. 

A DICTIONARY of CHEMISTRY and the ALLIED BRANCHES of other SCIENCES. By 
HENRY WATTS, F.R.S. assisted by eminent Scientific and Practical Chemists. 5 vols. medium 8vo. price 77. 3s. 

SUPPLEMENT, bringing the Record of Chemical Discovery down to the End of the Year 1869 ; 
including also several Additions to, and Corrections of, former Results which have appeared in 1870 and 1871. 8vo. price 31s. 6d. 

GWILT’S ENCYCLOPADIA of ARCHITECTURE, with above 1,600 Woodcuts. Fifth Edition, 
with Alterations and considerable Additions, by WYATT PAPWORTH. §8vo. price 52s. 6a. 7 

MAUNDER’S BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY. Thirteenth Edition, reconstructed and partly 
re-written, with above a Thousand additional Memoirs, by W. L. R. CATES. Fep. 8vo. price 6s. 

AYRE’S TREASURY of BIBLE KNOWLEDGE: a Dictionary of the Books, Persons, Places, 


Events, and other Matters of which mention is made in Holy Seripture. “' With Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts. -Fep. 8vo,. price 6s. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, , READER, & DYER. 
ERFECTION in BOOKKEEPING. — HE “BUILDING SOCIETIES’ 


Builders and Others a really good system, can have a GAZETTE,” published Monthly, price 2d. ; by post, 2jd. The 
SET of MODELS for BUILDER'S OKS, by DOUBLE ENTRY, to | recognised Organ of Buil Societies and increasing 
which was awarded the prize offered in ‘‘The Builder,” No. 1,180, and | circulation. Suitable medium for all Advertisements relating to 


which has been adopted by many large firms. Also a Modified and Houses. 
we oy by Single Entry, a for small builders.—Address, REED & WOODWARD, 37, Cursitor-street, Ohancery-lane. 
TO ADVERTISERS. 


E A. 4, St. George’s-road, Regent’s Park, London. 
Just published, for 1872, price 4s. the Sixty-second Edition of COPIES 
of THE BAZAAR, 
KYRING’S BUILDERS’ PRICES, caleu- 5()0)() THE EXCHANGE and MART, THE JOURNAL 
lated from the prime-cost of materials and labour, to ine present | of the SD (Illustrated), will be issued ‘and circulated on 
time: containing the Metropolitan Building Act, and a variety of | MARCH Special advantages to aout ordering for a series 
new and useful information, commencing before or with the above issue. Terms on application. 
































KENT & CO. Paternoster-row, London ; and may be had of all Specimen copy, two stamps,—Office, 32, Wellingtou-street, Strand, 
Booksellers, London, 
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O CONTRACTORS. — BUILDERS 


wishing to TENDER for the ERECTION of a MANSION at 
Treborth, near Bangor, in the County of Carnarvon, for R. 
Davies, esq. M.P. can see the plans an specifications at Messrs. 
HUGHES & CO.’S Office, Menai Bridge, on and after the Ist day of 
MARCH, between the hours of NINEam. and SIXp.m. Tenders to 
be sent in on or before the 25th day of MARCH, to Messrs. HUGHES 
& CO. The lowest or any other Tender will not of necessity be 
Any further particulars may be obtained from “ 
R. G. THOMAS, Architect, Menai Bridge. 


February 12th, 1872. 


O CONTRACTORS.—Notice is hereby 
given that the Vestry of the Parish of St. George the Martyr, 
Southwark, is prepared to receive TENDERS for (1.) The Removal of 
Road Sweeping ; (2.) The Watering of the Roads ; (3.) The Removal of 
Ashes ; (4) The Hire of Horses, Carts, &c.; (5.) Works of Paving ; 
6.) Works of Drainage ; (7.) The Supply of Broken Guernsey Granite, 
palls, Siftings, and Yorkshire Paving, within the said parish, for 
One Year from Lady-day next. Every Tender must be upon a form 
that may be obtained at the Office of the Vestry Clerk, and must be 
delivered, under cover, and endorsed ‘‘ Tender,” at the same Office, on 
or before the 20th day of FEBRUARY, 1872; and the person tender- 
ing, or his duly authorised representative, must attend at the Vestry- 
hall, at SIX o'clock p.m. on the same day. The Vestry does not 

engage to accept the lowest or any Tender.—By order, 

DANIEL BIRT, Vestry Clerk. 
Vestry Clerk’s Office, Vestry-hall, Borough-road, 8.E. 


O CONTRACTORS, CARMEN, and 


OTHERS.—The Vestry of the Parish of Lambeth hereby give 
notice that they are desirous of CONTRACTING for SLOPPING and 
CLEANSING WORK to be done during the ensuing year, commencing 
March 25th next, and ending March 25th, 1873. 

Forms of Tender and particulars of the work may be obtained upon 
application to Mr. HUGH M‘INTOSH, Surveyor, at the Vestry-hall, 
Kennington- nm, any day after MONDAY, 19th instant, between 
the hours of TWELVE and TWO o'clock. 

ed Tenders, endorsed and directed to the General Purposes 
Committee, must be delivered at the Vestry-hall, not later than 
THREE o'clock, on FRIDAY, 23rd FEBRUARY. 

The Vestry do not bind themseives to accept the lowest or any 
Tender. By order, 

THOMAS ROFFEY, Clerk to the Vestry. 

Vestry-hall, Kennington-green, February 12th, 1872. 


O BUILDERS and CONTRACTORS.— 


._ Persons desirous of TENDERING for the ERECTION of the 
BRISTOL and WESTERN COUNTIES RACE STAND and OFFICES 
at Upper Knowle, Bedminster, near Bristol, may see the Plans and 
Specifications of the Work at the Office of Mr. 8. H. HYDE, 50, Queen- 
square, Bristol. Tenders to be sent in addressed to ‘‘ The Bristol and 
Western Counties Racecourse Company (Limited)"” on or before 
MONDAY, the 4th of MARCH next. The lowest or any Tender will 
not ily pted, and no payment will be made for any 
Tender sent in. CLARK & HOLLAND, Architects, Newmarket. 

Feb. 13th, 1872. 


O BUILDERS.—tThe Board of Guardians 


_, of the Watford Union invite TENDERS for ADDITIONS to, 
and "ALTERATIONS in, the BUILDINGS at the WORKHOUSE, 
in accordance with plans and specification (prepared by their Archi- 
tect, Mr. Arthur Allom), which may be seen at the Office of Mr. 
BAGG, 21, Whitehall-place, London. Tenders to be delivered at my 
Office, on or before TUESDAY, the 20th of FEBRUARY next. The 
quantities have been taken out by Mr. BAGG, and parties applying 
to that gentleman, may have a copy of such quantities (at their 
own risk as to the correctness thereof), on payment of 20s. to be 
returned to all who deliver Tenders. The person whose Tender is 

pted will be icated with by me. 

N.B. The Guardians do not bind themselves to accept the lowest or 
any Tender. RICHARD PUGH, Clerk. 
Watford, Herts, January 27, 1872. 




















O SLATERS.—Persons willing to submit 

PROPOSALS and SAMPLES for SLATING with ‘‘ Doubles ’ 

slates the chancel and chancel aisles of the new church of Saint John 

the Evangelist, Brownswood Park, Seven Sisters’-road, may apply to 
Mr. FREDERICK WALLEN, Architect, 16, Furnival'’s-inn. 


ARISH of ST. GILES, CAMBERWELL. 


To STONE MERCHANTS, MASONS, PAVIOURS, KENTISH 
RAG, FLINT, GRANITE, and GRAVEL MERCHANTS, CARTERS, 
SMITHS, IRONMONGERS, STATIONERS, PRINTERS, CONTRAC- 
TORS for UNLOADING BARGES, and Others.—Notice is hereby 
given, that the General Purposes Committee of the above Parish will 
meet on MONDAY, the 26th day of FEBRUARY, at FOUR o'clock in 
the afternoon precisely, to receive TENDERS from such Persons as 
may be desirous of entering into contracts for the SUPPLY of the 
requisite MATERIALS and LABOUR in connexion with the above. 

Separate Tenders for the supply of materials and performance of 
the above-mentioned works will be required, forms of which may be 
obtained on application at the Vestry-hall, on and after THURSDAY, 
the 22nd inst. on payment of One Shilling, and no Tender will be 
received except on such form. 

Contractors or their agents are required to be in attendance at the 
time specified, and the Committee do not bind themselves. to accept 
the lowest or any Tender. 

Sureties for the due performance of the contracts will be required. 
By order, GEO. W. MARSDEN, Vestry Clerk. 
Vestry-hall, Camberwell, February 15th, 1872. 


ARISH of ST. GILES, CAMBERWELL. 


To ROAD-WATERING, SLOPPING, CARTING CONTRAC- 
TORS, and OTHERS.—The General Purposes Committee of the above 
Parish will meet at the Vestry-hall, on MONDAY, the 26th day of 
FEBRUARY, at FOUR o'clock in the afternoon precisely, to receive 
TENDERS for CARTING, &c. of SLOP from the ROADS, WATERING 
the same, also CARTAGE of MATERIALS on to the said Roads in 
this Parish under the charge of the Vestry. 

Forms of Tender, with particulars, may be obtained at the Vestry- 
hall, on and after THURSDAY, the 22nd instant, on payment of 1s. 
and no Tender will be received except on such form. 

Contractors or their agents must attend personally with their 
Tenders at the time specified; and the Committee do not bind them- 
selves to accept the lowest or any Tender. 

Sureties for the due performance of the contract will be 
required. By order, 

EO. W. MARSDEN, Vestry Clerk. 

Vestry-hall, Camberwell, Feb. 15th, 1872. 


ROYDON LOCAL BOARD of HEALTH. 


GLOUCESTER-ROAD and DISTRICT SEWERAGE—To 
CONTRACTORS and OTHERS.—Notice is hereby given that the 














Croydon Local Board of Health is prepared to receive TENDERS from 
persons desirous of contracting with them for the CONSTRUCTION 
of about 2,300 yards of BRICK SEWER, varying in size from 
4 feet 6 inches by 2 feet 8 inches to 2 feet diameter, and for the 
LAYING and JOINTING of 1,500 yards of 15-inch SEWER-PIPES, 
together with the CONSTRUCTION of all MANHOLES, Flushing 
Apparatus, Lampholes, Charcoal Ventilators, &c. in accordance with 
the plans and specification, which have been prepared by Mr. 
BALDWIN LATHAM, C.E. of Westminster Chambers, Westminster, 
8.W. the Engineer for the Works. Plans of the several works may be 
seen on and after TUESDAY, the 20th instant, at the Offices of the 
Engineer, or at the Office of Mr. THOMAS WALKER, C.E. the 
Surveyor of the Local Board, Town-hall, Croydon. Lithographed copies 
of the Specification and yuantities, which have been taken out by Messrs. 
HOVENDEN & HEATH, of 181, Bishopsgate-street Without, E.C. may 
be had on application to the Engineer or Surveyor, or at my Office, on 
the deposit of 51. which sum will be returned, after the acceptance of a 
Tender, to all ful petitors, on the return of the docu- 
ments entrusted to their care. Sealed Tenders, endorsed ‘‘ Tender for 
Gloucester-road and District Sewerage Works,” are to be delivered at 
my Office, Town-hall, Croydon, on or before FOUR o'clock in the 
afternoon of MONDAY, the llth day of MARCH next. The Local 
Board will not be bound to accept the lowest or any Tender.—By order 
of the Board, R. J. CHEESWRIGHT, Clerk. 
Town-hall, Croydon, February 15th, 1872. 








O BRICKMAKERS, DUST CONTRAC- 
TORS, and OTHERS.—The Vestry of the Parish of Lambeth 
hereby give notice that they are desirous of CONTRACTING for the 
COLLECTING and REMOVAL of DUST, &c. from Houses, yards, 
Courts, Mews, and other places, during the ensuing year, i 





H. BARBER, Surveyor, 12, Bucking- 

e ham-street, Strand, W.C. twenty years with Messrs. Myers 

and Messrs. Mansfield, has REMOVED his OFFICES to the above 
address. Quantities and Estimates prepared, and every kind of 





on the 25th March, 1872, and ending 25th March, 1873. Specification 
and particulars, together with form of Tender, may be obtained upon 
application to Mr, HUGH M‘INTOSH, Surveyor, at the Vestry-hall, 
Kennington-green, any day after MONDAY, the 19th instant, between 
the hours of TWELVE and TWO. 

Seaied Tenders, endorsed, and directed to the General Purposes 
Committee, must be delivered at the Vestry-hall not later than 
THREE o'clock on FRIDAY, the 23rd of FEBRUARY. 

No Tender will be received unless made on one of the printed forms, 

be had on application, nor unless it contains a Bank of England 
note for twenty pounds, as evidence that the same is made bond fide, 
which will be returned to each person whose Tender is not accepted, 
and retained in other cases until the Bond and contract are duly 
executed. The Vestry do not pledge themselves to accept the lowest 
or any Tender.—By order, 

THOMAS ROFFEY, Clerk to the Vestry. 

Vestry-hall, Kennington-green, February 12th, 1872. at 


(4. BEEN WICH DISTRICT BOARD of 


WORKS.—To PAVING CONTRACTORS and OTHERS.— 
The Board of Works for the Greenwich District are ready to receive 
TENDERS for Laying Down YORK PAVING, GRANITE KERB 
and CUBES for Channels, and for other Materials and Works. in 
making up the Roads and Footways of Malpas-road, Vulcan-road, 
Cranfield-road, and Luxmore-street, in the parish of St. Paul, 
Deptford. The specifications and plans can be seen, and other par- 
ticulars, with forms of Tender obtained, on application atthe Clerk's 
Office, Church-street, Greenwich, any day between the hours of TEN 
and FOUR o'clock (on Saturdays between TEN and TWO o'clock). 
Separate Tenders for the works in each street must be sent in to the 
Clerk 's Office, as above, sealed up, and endorsed ‘‘ Tender for Paving, 
&c.” before FOUR o'clock in the afternoon of WEDNESDAY, the 
28th day of FEBRUARY instant. The Board do not bind themselves 
to accept the lowest or any of ™ Tate sent in.—By order, 

i. W. JAMES, Clerk to th 
Greenwich, 15th February, 1872. a aa 


ARISH of ST. LUKE, MIDDLESEX. 


To SEWER CONRACTORS and OTHERS.—The Vestry of 
this Parish will meet at the Vestry Hall, City-road, on TUESDAY, 
the 5th day of MARCH next, at THREE o'clock in the afternoon, to 
receive TENDERS for LAYING DOWN 650 feet or thereabouts, of 
12-inch PIPE SEWER, and other Works in connexion therewith, in 
New-street, Old-street, and Willow-row, Goswell-road. The drawings 
and specifications can be seen, and all information obtained, at the 
Surveyor's Office here.—The Vestry do not bind themselves to accept 
the lowest or any Tender. W. W. HAYNE, Vestry Clerk, 

Vestry Offices, City-road, February 14, 1872. 


Bosep of WORKS for the HACKNEY 


DISTRICT.—Notice is hereby given, that the Board of Works 
for the Hackney District will meet at the Town-hall, Mare-street, 
Hackney, on FRIDAY, the 23rd day of FEBRUARY next, at SEVEN 
o'clock in the Evening, for the purpose of CONTRACTING for the 
SUPPLY of MATERIALS, and EXECUTION of the andermentioned 
WORKS, for the District of HACKNEY (comprising the Parishes of 
Hackney and Stoke Newington), for the period of one year, from the 











26th day of MARCH next :— 
Ballast New Sewer Works 
Flints Smith's and Wheelwright’s 
Mason's Work Work 
Printing and Stationery Water Carts 
Gas Fittings Horses and Men (for Water 
Cartage of Slop x 


Also for the Removal of Dust, Ashes, &c. J 

Forms of Tender and further particulars may be obtained at the 
Office of Mr. JAMES LOVEGROVE, C.E. Surveyor to the Board, 
Town-hall, Hackney, between the hours of NINE and ONE o'clock, 
am. The Tenders to be sealed, end d, and add i to the Clerk, 
and delivered at the Town-hall, Hackney, on or before the 22nd day of 
FEBRUARY instant. The parties Tendering, or their representatives, 
must attend at the Board, on FRIDAY, the 23rd day of FEBRUARY, 
at SEVEN o'clock precisely. Persons Tendering will be required to 
enter into a contract or bond, at their own expense, in sufficient 
surety for the due performance of the contract, and the Board do not 
bind ves to accept the lowest or any Tender. 
@ 9th February, 1872, RICHARD ELLIS, Clerk 








r 1 on moderate and mutual terms. DISPUTED 
AND INTRICATE ACCOUNTS ESPECIALLY ATTENDED TO. 


Y | Y A. RICHARDSON, ARCHITECTURAL 

e ARTIST, Lincoln’s-inn-fields Chambers, Lincoln's-inn, W.C. 
Artistic Perspectives in outline or colour, competition working and 
detail drawings, designs from sketches or instructions. Highest 
references. Moderate terms. Established nineteen years. 


RCHITECTUKAL DRAWINGS and 
DESIGNS PREPARED, in the first style, and on moderate 

terms. N.B. Private instruction given to gentlemen preparing for 
the profession.—Address, T. H. 14, Argyle-street, Argyle-square, W.C. 


F CHARLES PICK, late of Nether 


Broughton, Carpenter, will Apply to the Rev. JOHN NOBLE, 
he will HEAR of SOMETHING to his ADVANTAGE. 


HE PATENT-RIGHT of a NEW HOT- 


WATER HEATING APPARATUS FOR SALE: comprising 
a new system of heating buildings by hot water.—Apply to the 
Inventor, Mr. THOMAS PARKER, Architect, 2, Market-street, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


URVEYING.—Surveying and Levelling, 

with Maps and Plans of Estates, Designing and Superintending 
the Construction of Buildings, by D. HAYLOCK & SON, 12, Meyrick- 
villas, Meyrick-road, Clapham Junction. Land Surveying and 
Levelling Taught. 


ARTNERSHIP.—A Gentleman, possessed 

of private means, who has had great experience in every branch 

of the profession, wishes to JOIN an ARCHITECT, in good practice. 
Address, E. W. TARN, 11, Beaufort-buildings, Strand. 


ARTNERSHIP.—To ARCHITECTS.— 
_ WANTED, a PARTNER, in an old-established BUSINESS, in 
a flourishing manufacturing town in Worcestershire. Strict refer- 
ences will be required.—Address, 187, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


TO BUILDERS, &c 


PARTNER is WANTED, with a 
BUILDING BUSINESS, which is extensive. 


capital of about 2,0007. or 3,00027. to join in an established 

The present owner of 
this business requires an active PARTNER to assist him in the 
work, and the i of the busi qui Aditional capital.— 
Address, R. F. G. Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


O CIVIL ENGINEERS.—A CIVIL 


ENGINEER, having had a large practice, for the last twenty- 
seven years, in Sewerage, Water-works, rial Drainage, Agricul- 
tural Drainage, the Disposal of Sewage by means of Irrigation, Valua- 
tions, and the general Practice of a Country Engineer, wishes to JOIN 
a LONDON ENGINEER of some standing, having offices in ar 
eligible situation regarding the Houses of Parliament.—Address, 92, 
Office of ‘*‘ The Builder.” 

TO CARPENTERS AND JOINERS. 
ANTED, immediately, in the country, a 
SHOP FOREMAN.—Address, stating qualifications, wages, 
&c. to 146, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 
: TO PLUMBERS. 
\ N ANTED, immediately, a respectable Man, 
as good practical PLUMBER, GAS and HOT-WATER 


FITTER. Good references required.—Apply to THOS. GRAHAM, 
Builder, Beckenham, Kent. 


ANTED, in a Builder’s Office, at the 


West-End, a CLERK, who has heen used to such employ- 
ment.—Apply, by letter only, to C. W. 81, Robert-street, Chelsea. 


TO GLASS STAINERS. 
ANTED, a 


good FIGURE DRAUGHTS- 


MAN,— Apply to BALLANTINE & SON, 42, George-street, 





















































Edinburgh. 


A NTED, a thoroughly competent 
BUILDERS’ YARD FOREMAN, to take the management 
of asmall saw-mill, and well able to sharpen saws by machine.—Ad. 
dress, stating age, wages, references, &c. to J. M. care of Mrs. Sayer, 
Stationer, Maryland Point, Stratford, E. 


ANTED, in a Builder’s Office, a CLERK, 


abou 21 years of age. He must be a fair draughtsman, and 
and have a practical knowledge of the business.—Apply at No. 121, 
Bunhill-row, Finsbury, London. 








TO ARCHITECTS’ ASSISTANTS. 
ANTED, in an Architect’s Office, a clever 
expeditious DRAUGHTSMAN, thoroughly éxperienced in 
construction and the Italian style to prepare a complete set of work- 
ing and detail drawi and ification. —Address, stating terms, 
age, &c. 175, Office of ‘* The Builder.” 


TO CABIN: ET-MAKERS. a 
ANTED, in a Cabinet Manufactory, in 
the North of England, a COST-PRICE CLERK. It is essen- 
tial that he has had experience, and is practically acquainted with the 
trade. — Address, stating age, experience, and wages expected, 
No. 44, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


W ANTED, a BAILIFF, who thoroughly 

understands Building, as well as country work, or a ili 
and Carpenter.—Address, post-paid, C. W. care of Little & Co. 20, 
Cranbourn-street, St. Martin’s-lane, London, W.C. 


ANTED, several APPRENTICES in the 

various departments of a PAINTED-GLASS WORKS.— 

Apply, by letter, to LAVERS, BARRAUD, & WESTLAKE, Endell- 
street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, a thorough Man of Business, 
acquainted with MARBLE, GRANITE, &c. to MANAGE 

an important CONCERN. None need apply without the highest 
testimonials, which should accompany application.—Apply, by letter, 
stating terms, &c. to R. at Brown's Advertising Office, 4, Liitle 
George-street, Westminster Abbey. 


“TO TERRA-COTTA WORKERS. 


ANTED, a_ thoroughly-experienced 

KILN SETTER and BURNER;; one who can fill up his time 

with pressing or finishing. Also a good PRESSER and FINISHER. 

In either case none need apply who are not good sober workmen.—- 

Address, stating terms and length of time in last service, to 186, 
Office of “‘ The Builder.” 


HOP FOREMAN WANTED— 

WANTED, an experienced WORKING SHOP FOREMAN of 
JOINERS.—Apply, by letter only, to Mr. W. BLEASE, Builder, 
Stratford, E. ; 


ANITARY TUBES and STONEWARE 

GOODS.—WANTED, in London, an AGENT for the SALE of 

the above. Any one possessing wharf preferred, owing to Manufac- 

turer being able to deliver by water-carriage. References required.— 
Address, M. B. care of Mrs. Spink, 7, Parliament-street, York. 


AMSGATE LOCAL BOARD.— 


WANTED, immediately, a MASON, iy — Boo for 
Laying Street Paving, Crossings, and similar Work.—Applications, 
pn tms | age, wages expected, and letters as to character, to be addressed 
to the Assistant Surveyor to the Board, Town-hall. ; 


IRST-CLASS STEAM-ENGINE MANU- 
FACTURERS, who especiall facture 8} Engines from 
i to 20-Horse Power, and are willing to TRUST their REPRESENTA~ 
TION to an ENGINEER in GERMANY, may send prices, drawings, 
and conditions to R. C. 610, Messrs. Haasenstein & Vogler’s, Adver- 
tising Agency, Cologne-on-Rhine. 
JOINERS. 


TO 8. 
IRST-RATE FIXERS can find EMPLOY- 
MENT by applying to the FOREMAN, on the Works, at Red- 
leaf, Penshurst, Kent. Also, WANTED one or two first-class 
JOINERS, to take charge of same. — Apply, by letter, to Mr. 
ANSCOMB, 13, Tunbridge-road, Maidstone. None but those used to- 
best work, and with good references, need apply. 


(BSS WANTED, accustomed toa 


Builder and Decorator's Office; capable of taking charge of 
books, estimating, &c.—Address, C. B. 22, Brixton-road, 8. W. 


‘be of WORKS WANTED in the 
a, City.—Apply to Mr. J. J. COLE, New-court, Throgmorton- 


LERK of WORKS. — The Patent Im- 
perishable Hothouse Company is in IMMEDIATE WAN T of an 
experienced CLERK of WORKS, competent to make Working Draw- 
ings, and to direct works in the Pattern Shops, Foundry, Fitting, and 
Fixing Departments. Toan efficient workman, constant employment 
and a liberal salary will be given. A good penman preferred.— Address, 
stating terms and experience, to WM. P. AYRES, Newark-upon- 
Trent, Notts. 


OOKKEEPER WANTED.—Must be 

thoroughly competent, with a knowledge of the business pre- 

ferred.—Apply, stating experience, age, and salary, to F. ALGAR, 
Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


N ARCHITECT, in a Cathedral Town, 

hasa VACANCY fora PUPIL. With a well-educated youth, 

having a taste for drawing, and a tolerable accountant, the amount 

of premium would be a minor consideration.—Address, P. E. Office of 
“The Builder.” 


ANTED, a SITUATION, as 

PLUMBER, or Three-Branch Hand. Understands jobbing 
work.—Address, C. M. 11, Ormond-row, Smith-street, Queen'’s-road, 
Chelsea, 8. W. 


ANTED, a SITUATION, as FORE- 
MAN of PAINTERS, DECORATORS, &c. by an experiened 
Man, with good character. — Address, A. M. 181, Seymour-street, 
Euston-square, London, N.W. 
TO BUILDERS. 


ANTED, a SITUATION, as GENERAL 


or SHOP FOREMAN. Understands measuring, taking 
quantities, estimating, and accounts. Ten years’ experience. Five 
years with present employer.—Address, F. K. 30, Belmont-street, 
Brighton. 


ANTED, a SITUATION, as JUNIOR 

in an Engineer's Office. Has served articles to an eminent 

drainage engineer. Is a fair draughtsman, and has had good practice 

in surveying and general office work.—Apply to A. L. 3, Fern Villas, 
St. John’s-grove, Croydon. 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


ANTED, a SITUATION as SHOP and 

GENERAL FOREMAN of CARPENTERS and JOINERS. 

Well up in preparing plans, &c. and quick at setting-out at bench. 

First-class references. No objection to the country.—Address, A. B. 
Post-office, Lupus-street, Pimlico. 


ANTED, a SITUATION, as_ practical 
UILDER’'S CLERK, TIMEKEEPER, STOREKEEPER, or 

YARD FOREMAN, Well acquainted with prices of materials and 
labour. Good book-keeper, quick at figures, correct, measurer of all 
kinds of work. Willing to make himself useful. Wages moderate. 
Good references, &c,—Address, J. L. 21, Stephen-street, Tottenham- 


court-road, W. 
BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


TO 
ANTED, by an experienced BRICK- 


MAKER, a JOB, to DIG, BRICKMAKE, and BURN by 
1,000, or as Working Foreman.—Address, BR. COLLINS, 1, Jubilee- 













































































cottages, London Fields, Hackney. i 











